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Check out TIME’s website each day for breaking news, analysis of hot 
issues, photo galleries, multimedia features, blogs and opinion, and 
more. These were last week’s most popular Web-exclusive stories : 








MOST POPULAR 


of Disaster 
One year after the devastation 
caused by Hurricane Katrina, 
photographer Anthony Suau 
returns to New Orleans for a 


| 
look at how the city is coping. 





LEBANON TALKBACK 
Our coverage of the war 
between Israel and Hizbaliah 

| has been highlighted by the 
extraordinary work of Nicholas 
Blanford, who reported from 
southern Lebanon throughout 
the fighting. Ask him your 
questions about the war, the 
current uneasy truce and what 
the future holds, at 
| blanford, and he'll answer. 
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CAST YOUR VOTE Nobody 

stirs a strong response quite 

like the former First Lady. 

Is that good for politics? 

Take part in our poll on 

the polarizing pol at 
».com/hill oll, and tell 

us if she should run in '08. 
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2 U.S. OPEN As the event 
¢ \ nears, tennis is looking for a QUICK 
new star to rival past greats POLL 


like McEnroe, Evert and 

Borg. Who's your pick for the “¢ 
.y greatest all-time star of tennis? = 
) Vote at tin ] 
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RUSSIA, 15 
YEARS LATER 

On the 15th anniversary of 
the fall of the Soviet Union, 
you can see a gallery of the 
faces—and listen to the 
voices—of the new Russia, 
at time.con sia 
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PICTURE OF THE WEEK 
This poignant shot of a Lebanese girl lighting a 


candle in Beirut’s Martyrs’ Square was our readers’ 
favorite. See more images at F tw. 





Jane Clayson, TV journalist. 
Always on the move with X’ion Spinner. 
Four wheels, zero effort. 





Interview 





10 QUESTIONS FOR 





napologetically conservative and unfailingly provocative, Pat Buchanan has 
been firing from the right for most of the past four decades. In his new 
book, State of Emergency—out this week—the politician and omnipresent 
pundit confronts what he calls the immigrant “invasion and conquest of 
America.” Buchanan, 67, talked with Time's Jeff Chu about American identity, why 
conservatives will lose the culture wars and the rewards of being a cat lover. 


The U.S. is in a state o 

? If we do not get ween 
ink borders and stop this 
greatest invasion in history, | 
see the dissolution of the U.S. 
and the loss of the American 
Southwest—culturally and lin- 
guistically, not politically—to 
Mexico. It could become a part 
of Mexico in the way that Koso- 
vo is now a part of Albania. 


?I'm predict: 
ing that America wil no longer 
be one nation but more like the 
Roman Empire—a conglomer- 
ate of races and cultures held 
together by a regime. The coun- 
try I grew up in was culturally 
united, even if it was racially 
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divided. We spoke the same 
language, had the same faith, 
laughed at the same comedians. 
We were one nationality. We're 
ceasing to be that when you 
have hundreds of thousands of 
people who want to retain their 
own culture, their own lan- 
guage, their own loyalty. What 
do we have in common that 
makes us fellow Americans? Is 
it simply citizenship? Or is it 
blood, soil, history and heroes? 


It’s not a battle of right and left 
but right and wrong. What do 
we believe about abortion? 
What do we believe about gay 
rights? The left has triumphed 





in seizing the heights of 


culture—the media, Hollywood, 


the academic community—-and 
it’s fiercely competitive in the 
political realm. I don’t think 
someone of Bill Clinton’s views 
could have been elected in, say, 
1972, And we wouldn't be 
debating gay marriage in the 
1970s. People would have said, 
“Are you insane?” 


ir Traditionalists still 
have the upper hand, but 
there’s no doubt which way 
the trend is going. And it is not 
going the conservative way. 


culture wars? Those of us on the 
right have been losing ground 





since the 1970s and ’80s. Can 
we ultimately win? I think you 
would need a reconversion of 
the country to a traditionalist, 
Christian point of view—and I 
don’t see that coming. 


The American 
people have ook on that 
issue. But I loved campaigning. 
Everywhere you go, people are 
saying, “Go, Pat, go!” It’s like 
the NFL play-offs, and you’re 
captain of one of the teams. But 
as [British politician] Enoch 
Powell once said, “All political 
lives end in failure.” 


? On some things—the 
Supreme Court, tax cuts—I give 
him an A-plus. On foreign 
policy, I give him an incomplete. 
If it doesn’t improve, it’s going to 
be failure. I don’t believe inter- 
ventionism is the way to deal 
with rising Islamic revolution. 
We're seen in the Middle East as 
an imperial power propping up 
corrupt regimes and giving 
Israel the wherewithal to do 
what they did to Lebanon. The 
President is widely reviled. 


i! Anybody that knows 
Pat Buchanan knows we're not 
dealing with Cindy Sheehan 
here. [Laughs] 


n award last } - I think 
it was most improved pk ayer! 
I've always been a cat fan, and 
my magazine ran a couple of 
articles saying, “Let’s stop 
cruelty to animals.” I’ve always 
been disgusted by that, even 
though I’m not a vegetarian. 





h? I read the news- 
papers. There’s so much silli- 
ness and nonsense going on. 


Got a question for Buchanan? 


Ask him at ti 
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“Stem Cells: The Hope and the Hype 


Our cover story addressed the complicated reality behind the optimistic predictions and heated ethical 
and political arguments about stem cells. Doctors, patients and concerned citizens weighed in on issues 
of medical progress, morality and the President’s veto of the human embryonic-stem-cell bill 


NANCY GIBBS IS TO BE COMMENDED FOR 
articulating the science of stem cells in 
layman’s terms [Aug. 7] so that the public 
can make an informed decision regard- 
ing it. Science and technology have a long 


way to go with regard to this research, | 


but imposing limits could impede a 
medical breakthrough. As a rare-disease 
patient and taxpayer, I hope that in a 
country with as much knowledge, ex- 
pertise and resources as the U.S., that 
breakthrough will occur in my lifetime. 
TRACY E, LATIMER 

VICE PRESIDENT, CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM VASCULITIS FOUNDATION 


Las Vegas | 


THINK OF EMBRYOS USED FOR RESEARCH | 
as troops being sent to war. Some must | 


_ 4éThe sanctity of the 


die so that others can live. Embryonic- 
stem-cell research should be funded, just 
as the war on terrorism is. 
MEGHAN CHUA 
Deerfield, Wis. 


I VOTED FOR PRESIDENT BUSH AND HAVE 


agreed with almost all the decisions he | 


has made. But the veto on embryonic- 
stem-cell research wasn’t among them. 
I’m terminally ill, and although it’s too 
late for me, denying U.S. scientists access 
to this 21st century technology because of 
religious beliefs is madness. If the Pres- 
ident ever needs such treatment and de- 
cides not to use it, so be it. Denying it to 
everyone else is inhuman. 

JOHN PORTER 

Portland, Ore. 
THE 


SAME SCIENTIFIC PROCESS THAT 


demonstrated that the earth is round and | 


that animal species have evolved shows 
beyond a doubt that a fertilized egg is a 
full human being. The proposition that 
life begins sometime after fertilization is 
based on convenience, not science, and 
clears the way for the destruction of the 
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| THE HOPE, THE HYPE 
AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR YOU 





embryo must be 
weighed against the 
suffering that stem-cell 
research has the 
potential to alleviate. 77 


MICHAEL ADCOX | 
Daphne, Ala. 





weakest members of society. I am a liber- 

al Democrat and a card-carrying member 

of the A.C.L.U. who considers protection of 
the embryo a matter of civil liberties. 

LODOVICO BALDUCCI 

Tampa, Fla. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT VETOED THE STEM~ 
cell-research bill, many Americans, in- 
cluding me, were finally able to supporta | 
major presidential decision. No one is | 
opposed to improving treatments for can- 














cer, spinal-cord injuries or heart disease, 
but I am opposed to destroying life in or- 
der to get there. Embryos must be re- 
spected in the same way an 8-month-old 
fetus is respected. I believe science 
should pursue research on umbilical- 
cord and adult stem cells but leave the 
embryos alone. 

BRIAN WALLIS 

Glen Allen, Va. 


| I’M AN INDEPENDENT, BUT I WILL BE VOT- 


| ing for Democrats this November—and 


in 2008. Potential breakthroughs in 

health care should not be sacrificed to a 
political agenda. 

DAN BriTT 

San Antonio, Texas 


HAS ANYONE CONSIDERED THE POTENTIAL 
economic impact of cures resulting from 
human embryonic-stem-cell research? 
At a time when our medical and 
Medicare systems are being stretched 
and their costs are escalating, the possi- 
bility of curing patients—as opposed to 
managing their illnesses—could be a 
tremendous financial boon. The research 
should move forward. 
C. ELISE ALEGRIA 
Arlington, Mass. 


| Condi’s Clout 


RE MIKE ALLEN’S WHITE HOUSE MEMO 
[Aug. 7]: Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice should be congratulated for want- 
ing something more than a quick-fix, 
Band-Aid solution to the Middle East 
conflict. Diplomacy can work only if both 
sides abandon their unattainable goals, 
stop squandering their wealth and their 
children’s future in pointless conflict, 
and start exhibiting the maturity needed 
to reach a compromise. 
Roy WESTON 
Burnaby, B.C. 





® As Gulf Coast residents mark the Aug. 29 anniversary of Hurricane Katrina, they 
will share personal stories of endurance and loss. Here’s how our Sept. 12, 2005, 
cover report described last year’s crisis: “Stripped of safety and comfort, survivors 
made their choices: greed, mercy, mischief, gallantry, depravity or a surrender to 
despair.” Read more at time.com/hurricanes. 














moving forward is > 


teaching others something they didn’t already know. 


lending a hand when someone reaches out. 


making the lives of others that much better. 


seeing a child’s face light up. 


being a good friend. 


donating to a good cause. 


making a difference. 


holding hands to comfort someone. 


not asking why, but rather “why not.” 


passing on ideas and skills to others. 


building a playground for kids to have fun on. 


helping people learn to read. 


teaching Little Leaguers how to catch a baseball and swing a bat. 


creating a better community little by little. 


going the extra mile. 


helping others to help themselves. 


HEYWARD ALLEN TOYOTA MOVES FORWARD TO 
GIVE PROM-GOERS A FUN, SAFE CELEBRATION. 





HEYWARD ALLEN TOYOTA 

has received the Toyota 
President's Award. The award 

is given for excellence in all aspects 


of dealership operations. 





Steve Middlebrooks (left), President of Heyward Allen Toyota, and John Osborne, Principal of North Oconee High 





School, join efforts to encourage students to attend After Prom 


At some point in their lives, most teenagers have 
disagreed with their parents about curfew. Heyward 
Allen Toyota in Athens, Ga., offers families a break on 
one important night-prom night. 

For the past five years, the dealership has taken 
a proactive approach to help curb reckless partying 
on prom night. In partnership with local high schools, 
Steve Middlebrooks, President of Heyward Allen 
Toyota, entices students to stay on campus for the 
all-night After Prom event by providing one of the 
grand prizes, which are given away at dawn. 

“We have always tried to take a balanced approach 
to giving back to the community by supporting a 
variety of worthy causes,” says Middlebrooks. “After 
Prom is a further extension of our commitment to 
focal schools and their students.” 


©2006 Toyota Motor Sales, USA, Inc 





For the annual event, the business community 
helps organizers transform a high school's campus 
into a fun zone, where students can enjoy an 
entertaining party in a safe environment free from 
alcohol and drugs. 

Heyward Allen Toyota provided a car as the grand 
prize for the first two After Proms. For the last three 
years, the dealership has awarded a cash donation. 

“It's the grand prize offered by Heyward Allen 
Toyota that helps sell this concept to the students,” 
says John Osborne, Principal of North Oconee High 
School. “The first year, we had about 500 students, 
and now we have more than 900 attend.” 

Heyward Allen Toyota may be in the business of 
putting people on the road. But on prom night, it does 
its best to keep students safe and off the road. 


>) TOYOTA | moving forward > 





Turn your change into something bigger. 


Keep the Change” can help you save for something special. Simply enroll and each time you make a purchase 
with your Bank of America Visa® check card, we round up the amount to the next dollar and transfer your 
change from your checking to your savings account. We'll also match 100% of your Keep the Change 
savings for the first three months and continue matching 5% thereafter, up to $250 per year. 


Bank of America Hy 


Open a checking account with Keep the Change and Experience Higher Standards in Checking. 
www.bankofamerica.com/checking 
Matching funds are paid annually after the anniversary of enrollment up to a maximum of $250 on accounts that remain open and enrolled, Eligible savings accounts include Regular 


Savings, which requires a minimum opening balance of $100 and pays a variable annual percentage yield that was 0.50% as of June 16, 2006. Fees could reduce eamings. Not available 
in WA or ID. Patent Pending. Bank of America, N.A. Member FDIC. © 2006 Bank of America Comoration. 








SETTING 
THERECORD 


STRAIGHT 





FACES OFF 


@ Our Aug. 7 story on private-equity 
firms included pictures of Stan 
O'Neal, cEo of Merrill Lynch, and 
Henry Kravis, of Kohlberg Kravis 
Roberts. Transposed photo captions 
misidentified O'Neal as Kravis and 
vice versa. 


BOOK SWAP 


@ “6 Restaurant Cookbooks to Keep 
You Dining In” [July 31] included 
reviews of Big Small Plates by Cindy 
Pawlcyn and Italian Two Easy by 
Rose Gray and Ruth Rogers. The 
photographs of the books’ covers 
were switched. 

GOLF GooF 


@ Our July 31 report on Ralph 
Reed’s loss in Georgia’s Republican 
Party primary for Lieutenant 
Governor showed a picture of 

Reed and others at a golf course 
misidentified as St. Andrews, 
Scotland. The picture was taken at 
Carnoustie, another Scottish course. 


RICE’S STYLE OF DIPLOMACY IS STALLED AT 
the level of a sixth-grader. Girls that age 
start making two lists: one naming their 
best friends and an even longer one of 
the people they will never, ever talk to. 
Rice and President Bush are best friends, 
but the list of people, parties, organiza- 
tions and countries they won't talk to is 
endless. It’s time they grew up. 
DANUTE V. HANDY 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Radical Islam vs. the U.S. 


COLUMNIST CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER AR- 
gued that the Middle East is a new front 
in the U.S. war on Islamic terrorism 
{Aug. 7]. After mocking radical Islamists 
for daring to call for a return of land that 
was under their control more than 600 
years ago, Krauthammer pointed out the 
irrationality of such an agenda and called 
the struggle against it “enduringly surre- 
al.” Welcome to the disorienting surreal- 
ity many of us have experienced in trying 
to figure out why Zionists feel they can 
lay claim to the Holy Land, which they 
have not possessed for two millenniums. 
(THE REv.) TIMOTHY M. SOLOMON 
Meadville, Pa. 











KRAUTHAMMER INVOKED THE WISDOM 
of history by alluding to “the century-old 
Arab-Israeli dispute.” The history lesson 
he conveniently omitted, however, is 15 
centuries of anti-Semitism by Christian 
Europe, without which there might nev- 
er have been an Arab-Israeli dispute. 
Europe needs to take more responsibili- 
ty. And the U.S. needs to refrain from 
characterizing the conflict as solely the 
fault of terrorists. 

STEVE WALACH 

Pawtucket, R.1. 


Hollywood’s Meek Men 


BELINDA LUSCOMBE’S ESSAY “WHERE HAVE 
All the Cary Grants Gone?” [Aug. 7] cer- 
tainly struck a chord with me. Not only 
do movies depict men in a generally neg- 
ative manner, but sitcoms and TV com- 
mercials also consistently portray them as 
jerks, losers or lascivious oafs. They have 
become embarrassing to watch. 
CAROLE O'BRIEN 
Avenel, NJ. 


CARY GRANTS? THERE AREN’T EVEN ANY 

Harrison Fords in movies anymore. 
STEVE Corso 
Sayville, N.Y. 
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@ Our e-mail address is letters@time.com. 
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@ Our fax number is 1-212-522-8949 

Or you can send your letter to: TIME Magazine 
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®@ Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home telephone and may be 
edited for purposes of clarity and space 
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Here’s how you 
Keep the Change” 


Just use your Bank of America Visa’ 
check card for your everyday purchases, 
then watch your savings add up. 


Typical daily Round-up Amount 
check card amount charged to 
purchase automatically your checking 

transferred account 

from your 

checking 

account to 

your savings 


2.10 = *90 m™@® 3.00 


$450 mm 350 mm %5,00 


*1.40 
x5 days/week 


°7,00 savings /week 


And that’s just lunch! 


Bankof America 4 


Open a checking account with 
Keep the Change™ today. 
www.bankofamerica.com/checking 


Would you stop to give someone directions? 
If you were walking that way, 

would you guide them? 

What if it was out of your way? 

One mile. 


Two miles. 


Two thousand miles, 


directly inland from the Skeleton Coast, 


to a one-room schoolhouse in the foothills of Namibia. 
What if you were the teacher in that schoolhouse? 
Would you travel that far to teach someone? 

















Advertisement 


A floor lamp that | 
spreads sunshine all overaroom 


Best price ever on the original 


Balanced Spectrum? floor lamp 


The Balanced Spectrun? floor lamp brings 
many of the benefits of natural daylight 
indoors for glare-free lighting that's perfect 
for a variety of indoor activities. 









The Balanced Spectrum? floor lamp will change the way you see and 
feel about your living or work spaces. Here's how: 





* You will see with more ¢ Its 27-watt compact fluorescent was 59:95, Mow... 
clarity and enjoyment as bulb is the equivalent to a 150-watt item# 7T-3589...only $49.95" + saH 
this lamp provides sharp ordinary light bulb. This makes it *with mail-in rebate 
visibility for close tasks perfect for activities such as reading, 


‘FREE shipping when you order two 


and reduces eyestrain. writing, sewing and needlepoint, and ce ined Pala ciek eni® Hhoiot temic: 
* Studies show that sunshine especially for aging eyes. This lamp tfree shipping within the contiguous 48 states Only. | 
can lift your mood and your has a flexible gooseneck design for Mention promotional code 28154. 


maximum efficiency and a dual idsinaiea’ en 

ition contro! switch for 27 and 18 accion ae ps 
know the sun, unfortunately, fia han ‘I On" call toll-free 24 hours a day 
does not always shine. So to watts of power, with an “Instant On 


bring the benefits of natural switch that is flicker-free. The high- 800- 8 1 1 -8 1 5 1 | 


daylight indoors, we created tech electronics, user-friendly design, 
the > eS Spectrum” floor and bulb that lasts 10 times longer www.balancedspectrum.com — 


lamp that simulates the full than an ordinary bulb make this t ST FET’ 
spectrum of daylight. lamp a must-have. IS R 


i HERE FLAS T 


energy levels. But as we all 


The Balanced Spectrun?’ floor lamp comes 
with a 1-year manufacturer's limited warranty Sacre ee 
and firstSTREET’s exclusive home trial. Try Colonial Heights, VA 23834 
this product for 90 days and return it for All rights reserved. © 2005 firsSTREET®, inc. 
the product purchase price if not satisfied. 8 
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Noteboo 


ATERRORISTS. 


ASHID RAUF, THE 25-YEAR- 

old Pakistani-born, British- 

raised baker’s son fingered 
as the central figure in the foiled 
plot to bomb U.S.-bound flights 
from London, has been 
described as friendly and ordi- 
nary. But Pakistani security offi- 
cials familiar with Rauf’s 
interrogation tell TIME that the 
plan’s real mastermind may be 
anything but—the man who gave 
Rauf his marching orders is 
believed to be a senior al-Qaeda 
operative who may be a top aide 
to the terrorist group's No. 2, 


@ NSA Wiretapping 
Judge spanks Bush program 

A judge ruled the NSA’s domestic 
eavesdropping unconstitutional, 
but that won't stop the program. 
Astay is in effect, the Adminis- 
tration is appealing, and Congress 
is pondering legislative fixes. 


NETWORK 





Ayman al-Zawahiri. They would 
not name the aide, but an official 
said it was a possibility al- 


| Zawahiri himself may have ap- 


proved the plane-bombing plan. 
That hypothesis would add 
one more—and very significant— 
strand to the web of jihadist 
contacts Rauf maintained. The 
breadth of that network has 
gradually emerged since British 
authorities flagged Rauf as a 
“person of interest” about six 
months ago and notified Paki- 
stani law enforcement, which 
tapped Rauf’s phones and moni- 
tored his movements. Investiga- 
tors tell TIME that Rauf—who 


| well as with an Islamic militant 


| to Pakistan in 2002, say he was 


was arrested in eastern The plane-bomb 
| Pakistan on Aug. 9, a 


day before British au- 
thorities rounded up 24 suspects 
in connection with the plot (one 
has since been released)—had 
close links with several known al- 
Qaeda supporters in Pakistan as 


who is one of India’s most- 
wanted terrorists. Rauf’s neigh- 
bors in Bahawalpur, the city 
where he lived after moving back 


constantly shuttling between his 
home and eastern Afghanistan, 
including the province of 
Paktia, a Taliban stronghold. 











@ Missile Defense 
Son of Star Wars for 2011 

With enduring threats from Iran 
and North Korea, the Pentagon is 
expected soon to propose a Euro- 
pean site, probably Britain, to de- 
ploy its scaled-down antimissile 
system, dubbed Son of Star Wars. 


FROM LEFT: MIKE SEGAR—REUTERS, DAVID LONGSTREATH—AP, GREGORIO BINUYA—ABACA 







plotters likely had 
a worldwide web 


Rauf’s arrest and other help 
from Pakistani authorities in 
connecting the dots to al-Qaeda 
may boost the counterterrorism 
cred of embattled Pakistani 
President Pervez Musharraf. 
Although outwardly supportive 
of Musharraf's government, U.S. 
military officials have quietly 
been questioning just how 
intensely it is battling the Taliban 
and al-Qaeda fighters who cross 
routinely between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. U.S. casualties in 
Afghanistan have increased 
in recent months. And some 
Pentagon officials have been 
privately critical of Pakistan for 
harboring al-Qaeda members 
in unpoliced areas along the 
border—the region where, 
according to Islamabad, the 
unidentified al-Qaeda master- 
mind believed to be behind the 
British plot is said to be hiding. 

But Pakistan may have won 
points with the U.S. for its 
steadfastness in the Rauf case. 
British authorities had wanted to 
wait for the alleged plotters to do 
a dry run of their mission before 
striking. Washington vigorously 
disagreed, and while Pakistan 
was officially neutral 
in the spat, an Islama- 
bad official points out, 
“The last thing we 
want is for something to happen 


| and everyone says it’s linked to 


Pakistan.” According to one 
source, the U.S. threatened to 
take Rauf with Pakistan’s help 
even if London didn’t move. 
Washington won, the British 


| swooped down on their suspects, 


and Pakistan delivered Rauf. 
Rauf’s networks haven't yet 


| been fully mapped. For 


instance, investigators say his 


phone records show a number 
| 


of calls to contacts in Germany. 
Who were they? He made 


© Vioxx Court Losses 


Ouch for the painkiller’s maker 
Merck suffered two defeats in 
litigation over its drug Vioxx, 
which can cause heart attacks. It 
plans to appeal—and with some 
14,000 other cases still pending, 
could probably use ... a painkiller. 


D. HURST—ALAMY 


ON CANDID 
CAMERA 


Revrsera Senator George Alien of Virginia, a sunny 


Dorn Ort 


conservative, had hoped to use his re-election race this 
year to build the machinery for a White House run in 
2008. Last week he became the first political victim of the 
phenomenal YouTube era. Allen is videotaped at each cam- 
paign stop by a “tracker” for his Democratic opponent, James 
Webb. Such operatives are standard on the stump, and aides 
warn candidates to ignore them. But Allen, speaking at a rural 
picnic, took the bait. He singled out the Webb volunteer, who 
is of Indian descent, telling the crowd to welcome “Macaca.” 
That's either a French-North African ethnic slur, a type of 
monkey or a contorted reference to a mohawk haircut—the 
guy has a mullet-like do—depending on who's translating. 
“Macaca” (a.k.a. S.R. Sidarth) got the gibe on video. Last 
week, three days after Allen spoke, Webb's campaign posted 
it on YouTube.com and ignited a firestorm. 
Now other campaigns are worried about 
being “YouTubed” and losing control of 
their message in cyberspace. But not 
everyone thinks the scrutiny that 
comes with such publicity is a bad thing. 
In fact, YouTube could be seen as a new 
tool for political accountability. As a 
G.O.P. official notes, “If you don't say 
something stupid, you don’t have to 
worry about YouTube.” —By Mike Allen 





Jamaat mosque? Were they 
acquainted with Richard Reid, 
the jailed, failed shoe bomber, 
who frequented a Tablighi 
Jamaat mosque too? Pakistani 
intelligence officials aren't done 

| with Rauf but expect eventually 
to hand him over to Britain. “He 
can be extradited,” says an 
official, “once we get the maxi- 
mum out of him.” One can 
imagine that will not be a 
pleasant process. —By Bill Powell. 
Reported by Aryn Baker, Jessica 
Carsen, Ghulam Hasnain and 
Talat Hussain 


numerous phone calls to South 
Africa. What were they about? 
Several of his 23 suspected co- 
conspirators being held in 
Britain are said to have 
attended Koranic study sessions 
run by a hard-line Islamic 
group known as Tablighi 
Jamaat (the name roughly 
means “missionary group”). 
Did they know Mohammed 
Sidique Khan and Shehzad 
Tanweer—who took part in July 
2005’s London subway 
bombings and are believed to 
have been regulars at a Tablighi 








© World Basketball 


Can Team U.S.A. rebound for gold? 
Without a big title since 2000, the 
U.S. men’s basketball team will 
try to regain its glory at this 
week's World Championships. 
The gold is no layup, but would get 
the team into the 2008 Olympics. 





VERBATIM 





¢¢ Your unprecedented holy war and steadfastness 
are beyond the limits of my description. It’s a 
divine victory. It is a victory for Islam. 99 


AYATULLAH ALI KHAMENEI, Jrans Supreme Leader, lauding Hizballah 
after a cease-fire was declared between the Lebanese militants and Israel 


66 The wiretapping program here in litigation 
has indisputably been continued for at least five 
years ... obviously in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment. 99 


ANNA DIGGS TAYLOR, federal judge, ruling that the NSAS no-warrant 
surveillance program violates the Fourth Amendment of the U.S. 
Constitution, which prohibits unreasonable search and seizure 


6¢ We could not rule out the risk of somebody 
going crazy—or even crazier—within the U.S. 
government. 99 


RAUL CASTRO, Defense Minister and acting President of Cuba, on why 
he mobilized tens of thousands of troops shortly after the illness of his 
brother Fidel was announced three weeks ago 


6¢ Those are the people who have been 
overcharging us—selling us stale bread and bad 
meat and wilted vegetables... First it was Jews, 
then it was Koreans, and now it’s Arabs. 99 


ANDREW YOUNG, civil rights leader, ex-U.N. ambassador and Wal- 
Mart lobbyist, on why the retail titan is right to displace urban mom- 
and-pop shops. He later apologized and resigned his Wal-Mart post 


¢¢ It’s a ‘No Ice Ball Left Behind’ policy. 59 


MIKE BROWN, planetary astronomer, on an International Astro- 
nomical Union proposal to redefine what a planet is. Dozens of solar- 
system bodies could gain planet status under the new, broader rules 






For more daily sound bites, visit 
time.com/quotes 


Sources: AP: U.S. District Court Eastern District of Michigan: AP 


York Times 
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© Oh Yes, She Sings 


Now we'll always have Paris 
Celebutante Paris Hilton says 
her debut album-—creatively 
titled Paris and out this week— 
shows off the real her. But wait, 
there’s even better news: she 

is already working on an encore. 











I felae) stele) 


the A-Team star and born-again Christian acts 

on his tagline with a new reality show on TV 
Land called—what else?—I Pity the Fool. Turns out 
he pities the fools so much that he'll help them 
change their lives, applying his moral “rules for 
fools” to hapless willing subjects on each episode. 
Mr. T isn’t the only 1980s TV personality using 
retro-star status to spread his gospel. Here are four 
more. —By Sarah Lilleyman 


D: YOU THINK MR. T WAS JUST TALK? THIS FALL 





WILLIE AAMES LISA WHELCHEL TODD BRIDGES KIRK CAMERON 
Charles in Charge The Facts of Life Diff’rent Strokes Growing Pains 

Buddy is a sidekick no Shopaholic Blair is now What you talkin’ ‘bout, The ex-atheist, who 
more. Aames went on a prayeraholic writer Willis? The answer played Mike Seaver, 

to star in the Christian who dispenses Christian today: God. Bridges has starred in the Left 
TV show Bibleman, parenting tips. Her lat- travels the U.S.speak- Behind films, based on 
fighting evildoers like est book, Taking Care ing on his faith and the popular apocalyptic 
the Gossip Queen. He of the Me in Mommy, recovery from drug books, and runs the 
retired his “sword of suggests making time addiction. He’s also Way of the Master, a 
truth” in'04, but Bible- to “linger in the word writing an autobiogra- ministry to teach evan- 
man is out on DVD. and tarry in prayer.” phy, Finding Freedom. gelism techniques. 
ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY FRANCISCO CACERES. HEAD SHOTS, FROM TOP LEFT. IAN WHITE; KRT--NEWSCOM, BLACK/TOBY (AAMES BODY) 

PETER ROBBINS, JACOU! WONG--LFI, JEFFREY MAYER--WIREIMAGE 
























| WANT YOU TO JOIN THEARMY! 


rmy sergeants usually inspire fear. Not Sergeant Star. He's 
Jy vot-spoe, approachable and, well, kinda cute. Oh, and 

he's not human. Star is the U.S. Army's newest recruiter—a 
camo-wearing avatar at GoArmy.com who answers questions IM-style. 
He's straightforward: Ask “Will | go to Iraq?” and he'll say it’s “likely.” If 
he’s stumped, Star will direct you to a five recruiter, who is waiting to chat. 

Star's debut on Aug. 2 was the Army’s first step toward the 
planned October unveiling of its new interactive Web portal. Thousands 
have chatted with Star, typically staying on-site for 15 minutes— : 
three times as long as the average visit before he went live. Major 
Brad Van Poppel, who works on the Web-outreach program, h 
credits Star's “cool factor” and says he’s fulfilling his mission: 
“When 85% of teenagers are online every day, the Army wants 
to be there.” —By Sally B. Donnelly 





Ela ~=Reporting from her 
| ANA | Washington base 
camp, ANAM 


i dishes the dirt c on D. C. 


IS OUR PRESIDENT LEARNING? 
Bush reveals thathis summer & 
reading list includes Camus’s 
existential novel The Stranger. 
Funny. You'd think Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason would 
be more his style. 


ivuL 


FAKES ONA PLANE Hair- 
trigger air sec y means 
evacuating a West Virginia 
airport because of the (false) 
detection of bomb materials. 
A New York City-bound plane 
returns to London after an 
unclaimed cell phone starts 
ringing on board. And a flight 
from London to Washington is 
diverted to Boston when a 
woman tells other passengers 
she's an undercover reporter 
testing flight security and—no 
faking here—urinates on the 
floor. Who said flying isn’t 
glamorous anymore? 


AMuaL 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST 
reaposto enh detec ae 

nit © (DSCC) pulls an 
srbisadihe: tididikentees 
protest the inclusion of a shot of 
people scaling a border fence in 
a montage of fearful images 
(other subjects: Kim Jong Ul, 
Osama bin Laden). DSCC then 
tries something scarier—a 
han-fisted send-up titled 
Snakes on a Senate. And no, it’s 
not about Joe Lieberman. 





SNEAKY, SNEAKY bes fomenseted 
ton Post reports Dic! ; 
aides now “only announce 2 his 
movements when he makes 
public appearances.” Sharp- 
eyed observers learn he is in 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., after spot- 
ting his plane and a radar dish 
that is his antimissile battery. 
Does he have reason to be so 
secretive, or is he just making 
reporters, you know, report? 





“Caduet’ is one pill’ for my 


high blood pressure... 





and for my 


high cholesterol.” 


The leading branded medicinest for high blood pressure, 


Norvasc’ 


| ipitor” 


Ask your doctor if Caduet is right 
for you. Caduet is one pill with proven 
benefits. It lowers high blood pressure anc 
high cholesterol along with diet and 
exercise. One pill that does two things 


Caduet. Two medicines, one pill. 


Learn more at www. Caduet.com 
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CADUET® (amlodipine besylate /atorvastatin calcium) Tablets 
Brief Summary: for full prescribing information, see package insert. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CADUET (amlodipine and atorvastatin) Is indicated in patients for whom treatment with 
both amlodipine and atorvastatin is appropriate. Amlodipine: 1. Hypertension: Amlodipine is indicated for the 
treatment of hypertension. It may be used alone ot in combination with other antihypertensive agents; 2. Coronary 
Artery Disease (CAD) Chronic Stable Angina’ Amlodipine is indicated for the treatment of chronic stable angina. 
Amlodipine may be used alone or in combination with other antianginal or antihypertensive agents; Vasospastic 
Angina (Prinzmetal’s or Vanant Angina); Amlodipine i Wsdloeied foe oes Wado OF CHMUGT ot erect 
vasospastic angina, Amlodipine may be used as monotherapy or in combination with other antianginal drugs. 
; In patients with recently documented CAD by angiography and without heart 

failure or an ejection fraction <40%, amlodipine is indicated to reduce the risk of hospitalization due to angina and 
to reduce the risk of a coronary revascularization procedure. AND Atorvastatin: 1. Prevention of Cardiovascular 
Disease: in adult patients without clinically evident coronary heart disease, but with multiple risk factors for coronary 
heart disease such as age, smoking, hypertension, low HDL-C, or a family history of early coronary heart disease, 
atorvastatin is indicated to: 

-Reduce the risk of myocardial infarction 

Reduce the risk of stroke 

Reduce the risk for revascularization procedures and angina 
in patients with type 2 diabetes, and without clinically evident coronary heart disease, but with multiple risk factors 
for coronary heart disease such as retinopathy, albuminuria, smoking, or hypertension, LIPITOR is indicated to: 

-Reduce the tisk of myocardial infarction 

Reduce the risk of stroke; 
2. Heterozygous Familial and Nonfamilial Hypercholesterolemia: Atorvastatin \s indicated as an adjunct to diet to 
reduce elevated total-C, LDL-C, apo 6, and TG levels and to increase HDL-C in patients with primary 
hypercholesterolemia (heterozygous familial and nonfamilial) and mixed dyslipidemia (Fredrickson Types ila and 
lib); 3. Elevated Serum TG Levels: Atorvastatin is indicated as an adjunct to diet for the treatment of patients with 
elevated serum TG levels (Fredrickson Type IV); 4. Primary Dysbetalipoproteinemia: Atorvastatin {s indicated for the 
treatment of patients with primary dysbetalipoproteinemia (Fredrickson Type III) who do not respond adequately to 
diet; 5. Homozygous Familial Hypercholesterolemia: Atorvastatin is indicated to reduce total-C and LDL-C in 
patients with homozygous familial hypercholesterolemia as an adjunct to other lipid-lowering treatments (e.g, LDL 
apheresis) or if such treatments are unavailable; 6. Pediatric Patients: Atorvastatin is indicated as an adjunct to 
diet to reduce total-C, LDL-C, and apo B levels in boys and postmenarchal girls, 10 to 17 years of age, with 
heterozygous familial hypercholesterolemia if after an adequate trial of diet therapy the following findings are present: 

a. LDL-C remains 2 190 mg/dL or 

b. LOL-C remains = 160 mg/dl. and; 

there is a positive family history of premature cardiovascular disease or 
* two or more other CVD risk factors are present in the pediatric patients. 

Therapy with lipid-altering agents should be a component of multiple-risk-factor intervention in individuals 
at increased risk for atherosclerotic vascular disease due to hypercholesterolemia, Lipid-altering agents should 
be used, in addition to @ diet restricted in saturated fat and cholesterol, only when the response to diet and 
other nonpharmacological measures has been inadequate (see National Cholesterol Education Program (NCEP) 
Guidelines, summarized in Table 1). 


Table 1, NCEP Treatment Guidelines: LDL-C Goats and Cutpoints for Therapeutic Lifestyle Changes and Drug 
Therapy In Different Risk Categories 
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* CHD, coronary heart disease. * Some authorities recommend use of LDL-lowering drugs in this category if an 
LDL-C level of < 100 mg/dL. cannot be achieved by therapeutic lifestyle changes. Others prefer use of drugs that 
primarily modify triglycerides and HDL-C, e.g., nicotinic acid or fibrate. Clinical judgment also may call for deferring 
drug therapy in this subcategory. * Almost all people with 0-1 risk factor have 10-year risk <10%; thus, 10-year risk 
assessment in people with 0-1 risk factor is not necessary. 

After the LDL-C goal has been achieved, if the TG is still 2 200 mg/dL, non-HDL-C (total-C minus HDL-C) becomes a 
Secondary target of therapy. Non-HDL-C goals are set 30 mg/dL higher than LDL-C goals for each risk category. Prior 
to initiating therapy with atorvastatin, secondary causes for hypercholesterolemia (e.g., poorty controlled diabetes 
mellitus, hypothyroidism, nephrotic syndrome, dysproteinemias, obstructive liver disease, other drug therapy, and 
aicoholism) should be excluded, and a lipid profile performed to measure total-C, LDL-C, HDL-C, and 1G. For patients 
with TG <400 mg/dL (<4.5 mmol/L), LDL-C can be estimated using the following equation: LOL-C = total-C - (0.20 
x [TG] + HDL-C). For TG levels >400 mg/dl (>4.5 mmol/L), this equation is less accurate and LDL-C concentrations 
should be determined by ultracentrifugation. The antidyslipidemic component of CADUET has not been studied in 
conditions where the major Iipoprotein abnormality is elevation of chylomicrons (Fredrickson Types | and V). The 
NCEP classification of cholesteru! levels in pediatric patients with a familial history of hypercholesterolemia or 
premature cardiovascular disease is summarized below: 

Table 2. NCEP Classification of Cholestero! Levels in Pediatric Patients 
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170-199 110-129 
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CONTRAINDICATIONS: CADUET contains atorvastatin and Is therefore contraindicated in patients with active liver 
disease or unexplained persistent elevations of serum transaminases, CADUET is contraindicated in patients with 
known hypersensitivity to any component of this medication. Pregnancy and Lactation: Atherosclerosis is a chronic 
process and discontinuation of lipid-lowering drugs during pregnancy should have little impact on the outcome of 
long-term therapy of primary hypercholesterolemia. Cholesterol and other products of cholesterol biosynthesis are 
essential components for fetal development (including synthesis of steroids and cell membranes). Since HMG- 
CoA reductase inhibitors decrease cholesterol synthesis and possibly the synthesis of other biologically active 
substances derived from cholesterol, they may cause fetal harm when administered to pregnant women. Therefore, 
HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors are contraindicated during pregnancy and in nursing mothers. CADUET, WHICH 
INCLUDES ATORVASTATIN, SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED TO WOMEN OF CHILDBEARING AGE ONLY WHEN SUCH 
PATIENTS ARE HIGHLY UNUKELY TO CONCEIVE AND HAVE BEEN INFORMED OF THE POTENTIAL HAZARDS, If the 
patient becomes pregnant while taking this drug, therapy should be discontinued and the patient apprised of the 
potential hazard to the fetus. 
WARNINGS: Increased Angina and/or Myocardial Infarction: Rarely, patients, particularly those with severe 
obstructive coronary artery disease, have developed documented increased frequency, duration and/or severity 
of angina or acute myocardial infarction on starting calcium channel blocker therapy or at the time of dosage 
increese, The mechanism of this effect has not been elucidated. Liver Dysfunction: HMG-CoA reductase InhibRors, 






|, 40, and 80 mg, respectively. In clinical trials 
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increases in liver function tests (LFT) in other patients were not associated with jaundice or other clinical signs or 
symptoms, Upon dose reduction, drug interruption, or discontinuation, transaminase levels returned to or near 
pretreatment levels without sequelae. Eighteen of 30 patients, with persistent LFT elevations continued treatment 
with @ reduced dose of atorvastatin, It Is recommended that liver function tests be performed prior to and at 12 
weeks following both the initiation of therapy and any elevation of dose, and periodically (e.g., semiannually) 
thereafter. Liver enzyme changes generally occur in the first 3 months of treatment with atorvastatin, Patients who 


develop increased transaminase levels should be monitored until the abnormalities resolve, Should an increase 
in ALT of AST of >3 times ULN persist, reduction of dose or withdrawal of CADUET is recommended, CADUET 
should be used with caution in patients who consume substantial quantities of alcohol and/or have a history 
of liver disease. Active liver disease or unexplained persistent transaminase elevations are contraindications to 
the use of CADUET (see CONTRAINDICATIONS). Skeletal Muscle: Rare cases of rhabdomyolysis with acute 
renal failure secondary to myoglobinuria have been reported with the atorvastatin component of CADUET 
and with other drugs in the HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor class. Uncomplicated myalgia has been reported in 
atorvastatin-treated patients (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). Myopathy, defined as muscle aches or muscle weakness 
in conjunction with increases in creatine phosphokinase (CPK) values >10 times ULN, should be considered in any 
patient with diffuse myalgias, muscle tendemess or weakness, and/or marked elevation of CPK. Patients should 
be advised to report promptly unexplained muscle pain, tendemess or weakness, particularly if accompanied by 
malaise or fever. CADUET therapy should be discontinued if markedly elevated CPK levels occur or myopathy is 
diagnosed or suspected. The risk of myopathy during treatment with drugs in the HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor 
Class is increased with concurrent administration of cyclosporine, fibric acid derivatives, erythromycin, niacin, or 
azole antifungals, Physicians considering combined therapy with CADUET and fibric acid derivatives, erythromycin, 
immunosuppressive drugs, azole antifungals, or lipid-lowering doses of niacin should carefully weigh the potential 
benefits and risks and should carefully monitor patients for any signs or symptoms of muscle pain, tenderness, 
Or weakness, particularly during the initial months of therapy and during any periods of upward dosage titration 
of either drug. Periodic creatine phosphokinase (CPK) determinations may be considered in such situations, but 
there is no assurance that such monitoring will prevent the occurrence of severe myopathy. In patients taking 
CADUET, therapy should be temporarily withheld or discontinued in any patient with an acute, serious condition 
suggestive of a myopathy or having a risk factor predisposing to the development of renal failure secondary to 
thabdomyolysis (¢.g., severe acute infection, hypotension, major surgery, trauma, severe metabolic, endocrine 
and electrolyte disorders, and uncontrolled seizures). 

PRECAUTIONS: General: Since the vasodilation induced by the amlodipine component of CADUET Is gradual in 
onset, acute hypotension has rarely been reported after oral administration of amlodipine, Nonetheless, caution 
should be exercised when administering CADUET as with any other peripheral vasodilator particularly in patients with 
severe aortic stenosis. Before instituting therapy with CADUET, an attempt should be made to control 
hypercholesterolemia with appropriate diet, exercise, and weight reduction in obese patients, and to treat other 
underlying medical problems (see INDICATIONS AND USAGE). Use in Patients with Congestive Heart Fallure: In 
general, calcium channel blockers should be used with caution in patients with heart failure, The amlodipine 
component of CADUET (5-10 mg per day) has been studied in a placebo-contolled trial of 1153 patients with NYHA 
Class II! of IV heart failure on stable doses of ACE inhibitor, digoxin, and diuretics. Follow-up was at least 6 months, 
with a mean of about 14 months. There was no overall adverse effect on survival or cardiac morbidity (as defined by 
life-threatening arrhythmia, acute myocardial infarction, or hospitalization for worsened heart failure). Amlodipine 
has been compared to placebo in four 8-12 week studies of patients with NYHA class II/Ill heart failure, involving a 
total of 697 patients, In these studies, there was no evidence of worsened heart failure based on measures of 
exercise tolerance, NYHA classification, symptoms, or LVEF Beta-Blocker Withdrawal: The amlodipine component of 
CADUET is not a beta-blocker and therefore gives no protection against the dangers of abrupt beta-blocker 
withdrawal; any such withdrawal should be by gradual reduction of the dose of beta-blocker. Endocrine Function: 
HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors, such as the atorvastatin component of CADUET interfere with cholesterol synthesis 
and theoretically might blunt adrenal and/or gonadal steroid production. Clinical studies have shown that 
atorvastatin does not reduce basal plasma cortisol concentration or impair adrenal reserve. The effects of HMG-CoA 
reductase inhibitors on male fertility have not been studied in adequate numbers of patients. The effects, If any, on 
the pituitary-gonadal axis in premenopausal women are unknown. Caution should be exercised if an HMG-CoA 
reductase inhibitor is administered concomitantly with drugs that may decrease the levels or activity of endogenous 
steroid hormones, such as ketoconazole, spironolactone, and cimetidine, CNS Toxicity: Studies with atorvastatin: 
Brain hemorrhage was seen in a female dog treated with atorvastatin calcium for 3 months at a dose equivalent to 
120 mg atorvastatin/kg/day. Brain hemorrhage and optic nerve vacuolation were seen in another female dog that 
was sacrificed in moribund condition after 11 weeks of escalating doses of atorvastatin calcium equivalent to up to 
280 mg atorvastatin/kg/ day. The 120 mg/kg dose of atorvastatin resulted in a systemic exposure approximately 16 
times the human plasma area-under-the-curve (AUC, 0-24 hours) based on the maximum human dose of 80 mg/ 
day. A single tonic convulsion was seen in each of 2 male dogs (one treated with atorvastatin calcium at a dose 
equivalent to 10 mg atorvastatin/kg/day and one at a dose equivalent to 120 mg atorvastatin/kg/day) in a 2-year 
study, No CNS lesions have been observed in mice after chronic treatment for up to 2 years at doses of atorvastatin 
calcium equivalent to up to 400 mg atorvastatin kg/ day or in rats at doses equivalent to up to 100 mg atorvastatin/ 
kg/day. These doses were 6 to 11 times (mouse) and 8 to 16 times (rat) the human AUC (0-24) based on the 
maximum recommended human dose of 80 mg atorvastatin/ day. CNS vascular lesions, characterized by perivascular 
hemorrhages, edema, and mononuclear cell infiltration of perivascular spaces, have been observed in dogs treated 
with other members of the HMG-CoA reductase class. A chemically similar drug in this class produced optic nerve 
degeneration (Wallerian degeneration of retinogeniculate fibers) in clinically normal dogs in a dose-dependent 
fashion at a dose that produced plasma drug levels about 30 times higher than the mean drug level in humans 
taking the highest recommended dose. Information for Patients: Due to the risk of myopathy with drugs of the 
HMG-CoA reductase class, to which the atorvastatin component of CADUET belongs, patients should be advised to 
report promptly unexplained muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, particularly if accompanied by malaise or fever, 
Drug Interactions: Data from a drug-drug interaction study involving 10 mg of amlodipine and 80 mg of atorvastatin 
in healthy subjects indicate that the pharmacokinetics of amlodipine are not altered when the drugs are 
Coadministered. The effect of amlodipine on the pharmacokinetics of atorvastatin showed no effect on the Cmax 
91% (90% confidence interval; 80 to 103%), but the AUC of atorvastatin increased by 18% (90% confidence 
interval; 109 to 127%) in the presence of amlodipine, No drug interaction studies have been conducted with 
CADUET and other drugs, although studies have been conducted in the individual amlodipine and atorvastatin 
components, as described below: Studies with Amlodipine: In vitro data in human plasma indicate that amlodipine 
has no effect on the protein binding of drugs tested (digoxin, phenytoin, warfarin, and indomethacin). Cimetidine: 
Co-administration of amlodipine with cimetidine did not alter the pharmacokinetics of amlodipine. Maalox® 
{antacid): Co-administration of the antacid Maalox with a single dose of amlodipine had no significant effect on the 
pharmacokinetics of amlodipine. Sildenafil: A single 100 mg dose of sildenafil (Viagra®) in subjects with essential 
hypertension had no effect on the pharmacokinetic parameters of amlodipine, When amlodipine and sildenafil were 
used in combination, each agent independently exerted its own blood pressure lowering effect. Digoxin: Co- 
administration of amlodipine with digoxin did not change serum digoxin levels or digoxin renal clearance in normal 
volunteers. Ethanol (alcohol): Single and multiple 10 mg doses of amlodipine had no significant effect on the 
pharmacokinetics of ethanol. Warfarin: Co-administration of amlodipine with warfarin did not change the warfarin 
Prothrombin response time, In clinical trials, amlodipine has been safely administered with thiazide diuretics, 
beta-blockers, angiotensin-converting enzyme inhibitors, long-acting nitrates, sublingual nitroglycerin, digoxin, 
warfarin, non-steroidal anti-inflammatory drugs, antibiotics, and oral drugs. Studies with Atorvastatin: 
The risk of myopathy during treatment with drugs of the HMG-CoA reductase class is increased with concurrent 
administration of cyclosporine, fibric acid derivatives, niacin (nicotinic acid), erythromycin, or azole antifungals (see 
WARNINGS, Skeletal Muscle). Antacid: When atorvastatin and Maalox TC suspension were coadministered, plasma 
concentrations of atorvastatin decreased approximately 35%. However, LDL-C reduction was not altered. Antipyring: 
Because atorvastatin does not affect the pharmacokinetics of antipyrine, interactions with other drugs metabolized 
via the same cytochrome isozymes are not expected. Colestipol: Plasma concentrations of atorvastatin decreased 
approximately 25% when colestipol and atorvastatin were coadministered. However, LDL-C reduction was greater 
when atorvastatin and colestipol were coadministered than when elther drug was given alone. Cimetidine: 
Atorvastatin plasma concentrations and LDL-C reduction were not altered by coadministration of cimetidine. Digoxin: 
When multiple doses of atorvastatin and digoxin were coadministered, steady-state plasma digoxin concentrations 
increased by approximately 20%. Patients taking digoxin should be monitored appropriately. Erythromycin: In healthy 
individuals, plasma concentrations of atorvastatin increased approximately 40% with coadministration of 
atorvastatin and erythromycin, a known inhibitor of cytochrome P450 3A4 (see WARNINGS, Skeletal Muscle).Oral 
Contraceptives: Coadministration of atorvastatin and an oral contraceptive increased AUC values for norethindrone 
and ethinyl estradiol! by approximately 30% and 20%. These increases should be considered when selecting an oral 
contraceptive for a woman taking CADUET. Warfarin: rob ahleuph yay bance uy aha Seam 
peoudyp wie ossuar evo noah ie Sastre E ie agva tas d Test Interactions: None 
known, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility: Studies with amlodipine: Rats and mice treated 
with amlodipine maleate in the diet for up to two years, at concentrations calculated to provide daily dosage levels 
of 0.5, 1.25, and 2.5 mg amlodipine/kg/day, showed no evidence of a carcinogenic effect of the drug. For the 
mouse, the highest dose was, on a mg/m? basis, similar to the maximum recommended human dose of 10 mg 
amlodipine/day*. For the rat, the highest dose level was, on a mg/m” basis, about twice the madmum recommended 
human dose*, Mutagenicity studies conducted with amlodipine maleate revealed no drug related effects at either 
the gene or chromosome levels. There was no effect on the fertility of rats treated orally with amlodipine maleate 
(males for 64 days and females for 14 days prior to mating) at doses up to 10 mg amlodipine/kg/day (8 times* 
the maximum recommended human dose of 10 mg/day on a mg/m? basis). Studies with atorvastatin: In a 2-year 
carcinogenicity study with atorvastatin calcium in rats at dose levels equivalent to 10, 30, and 100 mg atorvastatin/ 
kg/ day, 2 rare tumors were found in muscle in high-dose females: in one, there was a rhabdomyosarcoma and, in 
another, there was a fibrosarcoma. This dose represents a plasma AUC (0-24) value of approximately 16 times the 
mean human plasma drug exposure after an 80 mg oral dose. A 2-year carcinogenicity study in mice given 
atorvastatin calcium at dose levels equivalent to 100, 200, and 400 mg atorvastatin/kg/ day resulted in a significant 
increase in liver adenomas in males and liver carcinomas in females, These findings occurred 
at plasma AUC (0-24) vatues of approximately 6 times the mean human plasma drug exposure after an 80 mg oral 


dose. in vitro, atorvastatin was not mutagenic or clastogenic in the following tests with and without metabolic 
activation: the Ames test with Salmonella typhimurium and Escherichia coll, the HGPRT forward mutation assay in 
Chinese hamster lung cells, and the chromosomal aberration assay in Chinese hamster lung cells. Atorvastatin was 
negative in the in vivo mouse micronucleus test. There were no effects on fertility when rats were given atorvastatin 
calcium at doses equivalent to up to 175 mg atorvastatin/kg/day (15 times the human exposure). There was 
aplasia and aspermia in the epididymides of 2 of 10 rats treated with atorvastatin caicium at a dose equivalent to 
100 mg atorvastatin/kg/day for 3 months (16 times the human AUC at the 80 mg dose); testis weights were 
significantly lower at 30 and 100 mg/kg/day and epididymal weight was lower at 100 mg/kg/day. Male rats given 
the equivalent of 100 mg atorvastatin/kg/day for 11 weeks prior to mating had decreased sperm motility, spermatid 
head concentration, and increased abnormal sperm. Atorvastatin caused no adverse effects on semen parameters, 
or reproductive organ histopathology in dogs given doses of atorvastatin calcium equivalent to 10, 40, or 120 mg 
atorvastatin/kg/day for two years. Pregnancy: Pregnancy Category X (see CONTRAINDICATIONS): Safety in 
pregnant women has not been established with CADUET. CADUET should be administered to women of child-bearing 
potential only when such patients are highly unlikely to conceive and have been informed of the potential hazards. 
if the woman becomes pregnant while taking CADUET, it should be discontinued and the patient advised again as 
to the potential hazards to the fetus. Studies with amlodipine: No evidence of teratogenicity or other embryo/fetal 
toxicity was found when pregnant rats and rabbits were treated orally with amlodipine maleate at doses up to 10 mg 
amlodipine/kg/day (respectively 8 times® and 23 times® the maximum recommended human dose of 10 mg/day 
on a mg/m? basis) during their respective periods of major organogenesis. However, litter size was significantly 
decreased (by about 50%) and the number of intrauterine deaths was significantly increased (about 5-fold) in rats 
receiving amlodipine maleate at 10 mg amiodipine/kg/day for 14 days before mating and throughout mating and 
gestation. Amiodipine maleate has been shown to prolong both the gestation period and the duration of labor in rats 
at this dose. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Studies with atorvastatin: 
Atorvastatin crosses the rat placenta and reaches a evel in fetal liver equivalent to that of matemal plasma. 
Atorvastatin was not teratogenic in rats at doses of atorvastatin calcium equivalent to up to 300 mg atorvastatin/ 
kg/ day or in rabbits at doses of atorvastatin calcium equivalent to up to 100 mg atorvastatin/kg/day. These doses 
resulted in multiples of about 30 times (rat) or 20 times (rabbit) the human exposure based on surface area (mg/ 
1m’). In a study in rats given atorvastatin calcium at doses equivalent to 20, 100, or 225 mg atorvastatin/kg/ day, 
from gestation day 7 through to lactation day 21 (weaning), there was decreased pup Survival at birth, neonate, 

and maturity for pups of mothers dosed with 225 mg/kg/day. Body weight was decreased on days 4 and 
21 for pups of mothers dosed at 100 mg/kg/day; pup body weight was decreased at birth and at days 4,21, and 
91 at 225 mg/kg/day. Pup development was delayed (rotorod performance at 100 mg/kg/day and acoustic startle 
at 225 mg/kg/day; pinnae detachment and eye opening at 225 mg/kg/day). These doses of atorvastatin 
correspond to 6 times (100 mg/kg) and 22 times (225 mg/kg) the human AUC at 80 mg/day. Rare reports of 
congenital anomalies have been received following intrauterine exposure to HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors. There 
has been one report of severe congenital bony deformity, tracheo-esophageal fistula, and anal atresia (VATER 
association) in a baby bom to a woman who took lovastatin with dextroamphetamine sulfate during the first 
trimester of pregnancy, Labor and Delivery: No studies have been conducted in pregnant women on the effect of 
CADUET, amiodipine or atorvastatin on the mother or the fetus during labor or delivery, or on the duration of labor or 
delivery. Amlodipine has been shown to prolong the duration of labor in rats. Nursing Mothers: It is not known 
whether the amlodipine component of CADUET is excreted in human milk. Nursing rat pups taking atorvastatin had 
plasma and liver drug levels of 50% and 40%, respectively, of that in their mother's milk. Because of the potential 
for adverse reactions in nursing infants, women taking CADUET should not breast-feed (see CONTRAINDICATIONS). 
Pediatric Use: There have been no studies conducted to determine the safety or effectiveness of CADUET in 
pediatric populations, Studies with amlodipine: The effect of amlodipine on blood pressure in patients less than 6 
years of age is not known. Studies with atorvastatin; Safety and effectiveness in patients 10-17 years of age with 
heterozygous familial hypercholesterolemia have been evaluated in controlled clinica! trials of 6 months duration in 
adolescent boys and postmenarchal girts. Patients treated with atorvastatin had an adverse experience profile 
generally similar to that of patients treated with placebo, the most common adverse experiences observed in both 
groups, regardless of causality assessment, were infections. Doses greater than 20 mg have not been studied in 
this patient population. in this limited controlied study, there was no detectable effect on growth or sexual 
maturation in boys or on menstrual cycle length in girls. See ADVERSE REACTIONS, Pediatric Patients. Adolescent 
females should be counseled on appropriate contraceptive methods while on atorvastatin therapy (see 
CONTRAINDICATIONS and PRECAUTIONS, ), Atorvastatin has not been studied in controlied clinical 
trials involving pre-pubertal patients or patients younger than 10 years of age. Clinical efficacy with doses of 
atorvastatin up to 80 mg/day for 1 year have been evaluated in an uncontrolied study of patients with homozygous 
FH including 8 pediatric patients, Geriatric Use; There have been no studies conducted to determine the safety or 
effectiveness of CADUET in geriatric poputations. in studies with amlodipine: Clinical studies of amlodipine did not 
include sufficient numbers of subjects aged 65 and over to determine whether they respond differently from younger 
subjects. Other reported clinical experience has not identified differences in responses between the elderly and 
younger patients. in general, dose selection of the amlodipine component of CADUET for an elderly patient should 
be cautious, usually starting at the low end of the dosing range, reflecting the greater frequency of decreased 
hepatic, renal, or cardiac function, and of concomitant disease or other drug therapy. Elderly patients have decreased 
clearance of amlodipine with a resulting increase of AUC of approximately 40-60%, and a lower initial dose may be 
required, in studies with atorvastatin: The safety and efficacy of atorvastatin (10-80 mg) in the geriatric population 
(265 years of age) was evaluated in the ACCESS study. In this 54-week open-label trial 1,958 patients initiated 
therapy with atorvastatin calcium 10 mg. Of these, 835 were elderly (265 years) and 1,123 were non-elderly, The 
mean change in LDL-C from baseline after 6 weeks of treatment with atorvastatin calcium 10 mg was -38.2% in the 
elderly patients versus -34,6% in the non-elderly group. The rates of discontinuation in patients on atorvastatin due 
to adverse events were similar between the two age groups. There were no differences in clinically relevant laboratory 
abnormalities between the age groups, ADVERSE REACTIONS: CADUET: CADUET (amiodipine besylate/ atorvastatin 
calcium) has been evaluated for safety in 1092 patients in double-blind placebo controlled studies treated for co- 
morbid hypertension and dyslipidemia. In general, treatment with CADUET was well tolerated. For the most part, 
adverse experiences have been mild or moderate in severity, In clinical trials with CADUET, no adverse experiences 
peculiar to this combination have been observed, Adverse experiences are similar in terms of nature, severity, and 
frequency to those reported previously with amlodipine and atorvastatin. The following information ts based on the 
clinical experience with amlodipine and atorvastatin. The Amlodipine Component of CADUET: Amlodipine has been 
evaluated for safety in more than 11,000 patients in U.S. and foreign clinical vials. In general, treatment with 
amlodipine was well tolerated at doses up to 10 mg daily, Most adverse reactions reported during therapy with 
amlodipine were of mild or moderate severity. In controtled clinical trials directly comparing amlodipine (N=1730) 
in doses up to 10 mg to placebo (N~1250), discontinuation of amlodipine due to adverse reactions was required in 
only about 1.5% of patients and was not significantly different from placebo (about 1%). The most common side effects 
are headache and edema, The incidence (%) of side effects which occurred in a dose related manner are as follows: 
Adverse Event 


2.5 mg 5.0 mg 10,0 mg Placebo 

N=275 N=296 N#268 N#520 
Edema 18 3.0 10.8 0.6 
Dizziness 11 34 34 15 
Flushing 0.7 14 26 0.0 


Palpitations 0.7 14 45 0.6 
Other adverse experiences which were not clearty dose related but which were reported with an incidence greater 
than 1,0% in placebo-controlied clinical trials include the following: 

Placebo-Controlied 


Studies 
Adverse Event amlodipine (%) Placebo (%) 
(N#1730) (N#1250) 
Headache 7.3 78 
Fatigue 45 28 
Nausea 2.9 19 
Abdominal Pain 16 0.3 
Somnolence 14 0.6 


For several adverse experiences that appear to be drug and dose related, there was a greater incidence in women 
than men associated with amlodipine treatment as shown in the following table: 


Adverse Event 
Me% Fu% Me% Fe% 
(Nw1218) (N#512) (N#914) (N#336) 
Edema 5.6 14.6 14 51 
Flushing 15 45 0.3 0.9 
Palpitations 14 3.3 09 09 
Somnolence 13 1.6 08 0.3 


The following events occurred in «1% but >0.1% of patients treated with amlodipine in controlled clinical trials or 
under conditions of open trials or marketing experience where a causal relationship Is uncertain; they are listed 
to alert the physician to @ possible relationship: Cardiovascular: arrhythmia (including ventricular tachycardia 
and atrial fibrillation), bradycardia, chest pain, hypotension, cloak secre acter 
ferences onic! a iii egal puns oatt fc sa ng try imi 4 
peripheral, paresthesia, tremor, vertigo. Gastrointestinal: anorexia, * dysphagia, 
Seer koctee Consieaiie maltea: duane Weoetida: Seas hatte repel cabana?” oak Oot 
hot flushes, malaise, pain, rigors, weight gain, weight decrease. Musculoskeletal System: arthralgia, arthrosis, 








muscle cramps,** myaigia. Psychiatric: sexual dysfunction (male** and female), insomnia, nervousness, 
depression, abnormal dreams, anxiety, depersonalization. Respiratory System: dyspnea,** epistaxis. Skin and 
Appendages: angioedema, erythema multiforme, pruritus,** rash,** rash erythematous, rash maculopapular. 
Special Senses: abnormal vision, conjunctivitis, diplopia, eye pain, Unnitus. Urinary System: micturition frequency, 
micturition disorder, nocturia, Autonomic Nervous System: dry mouth, sweating increased. Metabolic and 
Nutritional: hyperglycemia, thirst. leukopenia, purpura, thrombocytopenia. The following events 
occurred in 0.1% of patients treated with amlodipine in controlled clinical tials or under conditions of open 
Wials or marketing experience; cardiac failure, pulse irregularity, extrasystoles, skin discoloration, urticaria, skin 
dryness, alopecia, dermatitis, muscle weakness, twitching, ataxia, hypertonia, migraine, cold and clammy skin, 
apathy, agitation, prinbunntd rust gp scien appetite, loase stools, coughing, rhinitis, dysuria, polyuria, parosmia, 
taste perversion, abnormal visual accommodation, and xerophthalmia, Other reactions occurred sporadically and 
cannot be distinguished from medications or concurrent disease states such as myocardial infarction and angina. 
Amiodipine therapy has not been associated with clinically significant changes in routine laboretory tests, No 
clinically relevant changes were noted in serum potassium, serum glucose, total triglycerides, total cholesterol, HDL 
cholesterol, uric acid, blood urea nitrogen, or creatinine, in the CAMELOT and PREVENT studies the adverse event 
profile was similar to that reported previously (see above), with the most common adverse event being peripheral 
edema. The following postmarketing event has been reported infrequently with amlodipine treatment where a causal 
relationship is uncertain: gynecomastia. In postmarketing experience, jaundice and hepatic enzyme elevations 
(mostly consistent with cholestasis or hepatitis) in some cases severe enough to require hospitalization have been 
reported in association with use of amlodipine. Amiodipine has been used safely in patients with chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease, well-compensated congestive heart failure, peripheral vascular disease, diabetes mellitus, and 
abnormal lipid profiles. The Atorvastatin Component of CADUET: Atorvastatin is generally well-tolerated. Adverse 
reactions have usually been mild and transient. In controtied clinical studies of 2502 patients, <2% of patients were 
discontinued due to adverse experiences attributable to atorvastatin calcium. The most frequent adverse events 
pe ty kine lretdepgpemiia con mnkbviipe geet flatulence, dyspepsia, and abdominal pain. Clinical 
Adverse experiences reported in <2% of patients in placebo-controlied clinical studies of 
SaTissteli iadaedhcs ol covtchy taestatoen toe hous in abe 3, 
Tabie 3. Adverse Events in Placebo-Controlied Studies (% of Patients) 


Body System/ Placebo 
Adverse Event N=270 
BODY AS A WHOLE 


Infection 
Headache 


20 mg 
N=36 


10 mg 
N=863 


10.3 28 
® 16,7 
42 0.0 
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1. 1 0.0 
3.2 56 3 0.0 
Angio- 

atorvastatin 10 mg daily (n~5,168) Or placebo (n=5,137), the safety and tolerability profile of hs pone wanted 
pay rece alyraaenerapebctpcdicad im haga bee pameedbay hb nore iglinag- rh eeris 
up. Collaborative Atorvastatin Diabetes Study (CARDS): in CARDS involving 2838 subjects with type 2 diabetes 
treated with LIPITOR 10 mg daily (n=1428) or placebo (n=1410), there was no difference in the overall frequency 
of adverse events or serious adverse events between the treatment groups during 4 median follow-up of 3.9 years. 
No cases of rhabdomyolysis were reported. The following adverse events were reported, regardiess of causality 
assessment, in patients treated with atorvastatin in clinical trials. The events in italics occurred in 22% of patients 
and the events in plain type occurred in <2% of patients. Body as a Whole: Chest pain, face edema, fever, neck 


jaundice. Respiratory System: Bronchitis, rhinitis, pneumonia, dyspnea, asthma, epistaxis. Nervous System: 
Insomnia, dizziness, paresthesia, somnolence, amnesia, abnormal dreams, libido decreased, emotional lability, 
incoordination, peripheral neuropathy, torticollis, facial paralysis, hyperkinesia, depression, hypesthesia, hypertonia. 
Musculoskeletal System: Arthritis, leg cramps, bursitis, tenosynovitis, myasthenia, tendinous contracture, myositis. 


dysuria, kidney calculus, nocturia, epididymitis, fibrocystic breast, vaginal hemorrhage, breast enlargement, 
metrorrhagia, nephritis, urinary incontinence, urinary retention, urinary urgency, abnormal ejaculation, uterine 
hemorrhage. Special Senses: Amblyopia, tinnitus, dry eyes, refraction disorder, eye hemorrhage, deafness, Jaucoma, 
patosmia, taste loss, taste perversion. Cardiovascular System: Palpitation, vasodilatation, syncope, migraine, 
postural hypotension, phlebitis, arrhythmia, angine pectoris, hypertension. Metabolic and Nutritional Disorders: 
Peripheral edema, hyperglycemia, creatine phosphokinase increased, gout, weight gain, fs ne sae Homic and 
pnp revered peng ap lymphadenopathy, thrombocytopenia, petechia. Pestintroduction Reports 
with Atorvastatin: Adverse events associated with atorvastatin therapy reported since market introduction, that 
are not listed above, regardless of causality assessment, include the following: anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, 
bullous rashes (including erythema multiforme, StevensJohnson syndrome, and toxic epidermal necrolysis), 
thabdomyolysis, and fatigue. Pediatric Patients (ages 10-17 years): in a 26-week controlled study in boys and 
postmenarchal (n=140), the safety and tolerability profile of atorvastatin 10 to 20 mg daily was generally 
similar to that of placebo (see PRECAUTIONS, Pediatric Use). 

OVERDOSAGE: There is no information on overdosage with CADUET in humans. Information on Amlodipine: Single 
oral doses of amlodipine maleate equivalent to 40 mg amlodipine/kg and 100 mg amiodipine/kg in mice and rats, 
fespectively, caused deaths. Single oral amlodipine maleate doses equivalent to 4 or more mg amiodipine/kg in 
dogs (11 of more times the maximum recommended clinical dose on a mg/m? basis) caused a marked peripheral 
vasodilation and hypotension. might be expected to cause excessive peripheral vasodilation with marked 
hypotension and possibly a reflex tachycardia, In humans, experience with intentional overdosage of amlodipine is 
limited. ping samcceiia~ yin tates La ap getbeadins ements sally perenne 
was not hospitalized; another (120 mg) was hospitalized, underwent gastric lavage and remained normotensive; 
the third (105 mg) was hospitalized and had hypotension (90/50 mmHg) which normalized following plasma 
expansion. A patient who took 70 mg amlodipine and an unknown quantity of benzodiazepine in a suicide attempt 
developed shock which was refractory to treatment and died the following day with abnormalty high benzodiazepine 
plasma concentration. A case of accidental drug overdose has been documented in a 19-month-old male who 
ingested 30 mg amlodipine (about 2 mg/kg). Duta ererc roam preset, . vital signs were stable with 
no evidence of hypotension, but a heart rate of 180 bpm, Ipecac was administered 3.5 hours after ingestion and 
on subsequent observation (overnight) no sequelae were noted. If massive overdose should occur, active cardiac 
should be instituted. Frequent blood pressure measurements are essential. Should 
p rrrnprelenp adie mn teller sam acer pramrwow bby onyioserin sa! eimere dpi nani 
of fluids should be initiated. if remains unresponsive to these conservative measures, administration 
of vasopressors (such as phenylephrine) should be considered with attention to circulating volume and urine 
output. Intravenous calcium gluconate may help to reverse the effects of calcium entry blockade. As amlodipine ts 
highly protein bound, hemodialysis is not likely to be of benefit. Information on Atorvastatin: There is no specific 
treatment for atorvastatin overdosage. In the event of an overdose, the patient should be treated symptomatically, 
and supportive measures instituted a5 required. Due to extensive drug binding to plasma proteins, hemodialysis Is 

not expected to significantly enhance atorvastatin clearance. 
*Based on patient weight of 50 kg. 
**These events occurred in less than 1% in placebo-controlied trials, but the incidence of these side effects was 
between 1% and 2% in all multiple dose studies. 
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46 Number of states where the 
immigrant population has grown 
since 2000. South Carolina had 
the fastest growth: 47% 


23.5% Percentage of the popu- 
lation that is non-Hispanic white in 
Hawaii—up 6%—one of two states 
where the percentage of whites is 
growing. The other is West Virginia 


ae 

/® Percentage of 12-to-17- 
year-olds surveyed who said 
drugs, alcohol or both are 
available at teen parties 

/o Percentage of parents 
who do not think alcohol or mari- 
juana is available at teen parties 





$125 million Amount 


pledged last week by New York 
City’s billionaire mayor, Michael 
Bloomberg, to fund the new 
Worldwide Stop Smoking Initiative 


200,000 Estimated number 


of New Yorkers who have quit smok- 
ing since 2002, when Bloomberg 
banned lighting up in workplaces 


v/ 

0 Percentage of Americans 
polled who could name two U.S. 
Supreme Court Justices 

0/ 

/0 Percentage who could name 
two of Snow White's seven dwarfs 
Sources: AP; Census Bureau; National Center on 


Addiction and Substance Abuse (2); New York Daily 
News (2); Zogby (2) 













FROM TOP 
MAGEBROKER 
ALAMY, EVERETT 
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"1 DoN’T KNOW WHERE. THEY'RE COMING FROM. 
ISRAEL DOESN'T EXIST!” 





6¢ There’s been a myriad of sporadic cease-fires in the Middle 
East over the last 60 years—indeed, over the last three 
millennia... Still, I think this one’s going to last. Call ita 
hunch. 99 ros corppry 











THE TRASH MAN IS WEARING HEAVY 
MAKEUP AND A GLITTERY SEQUINED 
~~ GEISHA OUTFIT. 


TorStygivoro = €¢ Did you have 
trouble at the airport? 
I had to throw away all 
my makeup. I believe 
it’s an elaborate ruse 
perpetrated by the big 
cosmetics industry. 
Maybe it’s not 
terrorism. Maybe it’s 
Maybelline. 99 


JIMMY KIMMEL 






<¢ NASA lost the original 
film of the moon landing. 
Well, you know, in their 
defense, they’re not exactly 
rocket scientists. 99 

DAVID LETTERMAN 


For more political humor, visit 


time.com/cartoons 
BOB ENGLEHART THE MARTFORO 
Surety CAGLE CARTOONS; TOM 


STIGLICH, CAM—OTTAWA 
CITIZEN/CAGLE CARTOONS 
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Milestones 





SENTENCED. Mel Gibson, 50, 
controversy-generating movie 
star who was arrested last month 
after driving while intoxicated 
and showering the police officers 
who apprehended him with anti- 
Semitic epithets—for which he 
has since apologized; to three 
years of probation, $1,600 in fines 
and one year in a12-step program 
for alcoholism; after pleading no 
contest to a misdemeanor count 
of drunk driving; in Malibu, Calif. 


DIED. Miguel (Anga) Diaz, 45, 
considered the finest conga 
virtuoso of his generation, who 
energized genres from jazz to tra- 
ditional Cuban standards with his 
battering five-drum technique; 
ofa heart attack; in Sant Sadurni 
d’Anoia, Spain. A player on the 
1997 trilogy of albums of Cuban 
maestros that launched the 
Buena Vista Social Club phenom- 
enon, Diaz became a force on the 
British label World Circuit, which 
last year released his album Echu 
Mingua, an electrifying mélange 
of West African music, hip-hop 
and riffs on jazz classics. 


V DIED. Bruno Kirby, 57, piquant, 
high-pitched actor who infused 
his many supporting roles—often 


as best friend, often to Billy 
Crystal—with intensity and humor 
over his 35-year career; of leuke- 
mia; in Los Angeles. Kirby’s most 
notable performances included a 
turn asa humorless lieutenant in 
Good Morning, Vietnam andasa 
journalist pal to Crystal’s Harrvin 
When Harry Met Sally. Kirby's 
character marries—above, at 
center—then eggs on his comrade 
to follow him into domestic bliss. 


DIED. Johnny Duncan, 67, hunky, 
Texas-born country baritone 
who moved to Nashville, wrote 
songs for Charley Pride and 
Conway Twitty, and in the 1970s 
became popular for such hits as 
She Can Put Her Shoes Under 
My Bed Anytime and It Couldn't 
Have Been Any Better; of a heart 
attack; in Fort Worth, Texas. 


¥ DIED. Rudi Stern, 69, artist who 
specialized in what he called 
“painting stories with light”; of 
lung cancer; in Cadiz, Spain. In 
the 1960s, Stern designed projec- 
tions for concerts by classical mu- 
sicians and rock acts like the 
Doors and for psyche- 
delic fetes put on P 
by Lsp promot- ys f 
er Timothy ; 
Leary. He 
later re- 
viveda 
dormant 
medium by 
establishing 
the aptly named 
New York City gal- “4 
lery Let There Be Neon, 
creating installations for per- 
formance artist Laurie Anderson 
and emblazoning the facade ofa 
78-story Hong Kong building. 


DIED. Te Arikinui Dame Te Atairan- 
gikaahu, 75, regal and charismatic 
Queen of New Zealand’s indi- 
genous Maori, a royal position 





established in 1858 in response 

to Britain’s colonization of the 
Southwest Pacific archipelago; in 
Ngaruawahia, New Zealand. Al- 
though her post was ceremonial, 
Te Ata, the sixth Maori ruler, 
worked to raise the profile of 
Maori abroad, attending the coro- 
nations of foreign sovereigns and 
meeting with world leaders like 
President Bill Clinton, Queen 
Elizabeth II and Nelson Mandela. 








DIED. Mary Harper, 86, expert on 
the mental health of seniors and 
the last surviving member of the 
team that carried out the U.S. 
government's infamous Tuskegee 
Syphilis Study; in Columbus, Ga. 
In her two decades with the Fed- 
eral Government, the social 
worker educated health profes- 
sionals, campaigned for improve- 
ments in the treatment of mental 
illness, and established a national 
research center for the mental 
health of minorities. After the 
1972 exposure of the shady 
methods used in the 40-year 
Tuskegee study—in which re- 
searchers tracked older black 
male subjects who 
had syphilis 
but did not 
tell the 
men they 
had the 
disease— 
Harper 
educated 
minorities 
about research 
projects and be- 
came, in her words, a 
“stickler for informed consent.” 







Y DIED. Alfredo Stroessner, 93, 
canny and cruel dictator of Para- 
guay from 1954 to’89 who 
brought relative stability and eco- 
nomic growth to the South Amer- 
ican country—which had seen six 
Presidents toppled from 1948 to 
’54—before being ousted ina 
coup and exiled; in Brasilia. The 
macho general, who flashed his 
name in neon across the country 
and famously sheltered Nazis, in- 
cluding Josef Mengele, solidified 
and maintained his control over 
Paraguay by rigging elections, 
torturing and murdering per- 
ceived enemies, and turning his 
country into a smuggling capital 
(the “price of peace,” he once 
said). By the 1980s, as his power 
waned, the 
U.S., aone- 
time sup- 
porter be- 
cause of 
Stroessner’s 
staunch anti- 
communist 
stance, 
labeled his 
regime a 
dictatorship. 





By Harriet Barovick, Kathleen Kingsbury, Clayton Neuman and Nina Vizcarrondo 
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JIM MCGREEVEY’S August 
'04 admission was a stunner. 
“lam a gay American,” he 
said. After this most public of 
coming outs, the Democrat 
resigned as Governor of New 
Jersey. “He put on a brave 
front,” says longtime friend 
Ray Lesniak, a New Jersey 
state senator. “But he had an 
incredible amount of pain in- 
side him. He has now come to 
terms with who he is.” And his 
life has changed dramatically. 
He and his second wife Dina 
are in the process of divorc- 
ing. Last month McGreevey, 
49, moved into a $1.5 million 
pad in Plainfield, N.J., with 
his new partner, Aussie-born 
banker Mark O'Donnell, 
whom he met at a party last 
September. A lawyer by train- 
ing, McGreevey has been do- 
ing some consulting work and 
recently returned from China, 
where he sealed a deal to 
establish an Asian campus for 
New Jersey's Kean Univer- 
sity. He has also done some 
therapeutic writing—The 
Confession, his tell-all mem- 
oir, is due out Sept. 19, 
the same day he’s sched- 
uled to be on Oprah. “He's 
no longer driven to achieve 
and please,” Lesniak says, 
“but to be authentic and 
real." —By Elisabeth Salemme 
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Serious Technology 


Filled with an 
available array of 
mind-boggling 
technology, from 
Dynamic Laser 
Cruise Control" * 
to heated and 
ventilated seats 
and a Smart Key 
System? with Push 
Button Start, the 
Toyota Avalon turns 
science fiction 
into science fact. 
Navigate the 
amazing features 
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Joe Klein 


Running Against the Big Shots 


JUST SAW YOU ON TELEVISION, THE ELDERLY WOMAN IS SAYING FROM 
behind her screen door. “Were they attacking me, or was I talking?” 
Steve Laffey, a Republican running for the U.S. Senate from Rhode 
Island, asks. It was an ad, the woman says. About your parents. 
Alzheimer’s, she says. Laffey’s father has Alzheimer’s. The ad is about 
the working-class modesty of the Laffey family. The candidate is going 
door to door on Lionel Avenue in Coventry, R.I., on a soft summer 
evening. He isaccompanied by a mob that includes his wife and five chil- 
dren, plus assorted childhood friends of his and their children ... plus a 


clutch of campaign workers trailed by a very large recreational vehicle 
plastered with yellow-and-blue LAFFEY FOR SENATE signs. A mystical 
average-folks communion is taking place: a whole lot of folks on Lionel 
Avenue have been watching the local news and have seen the ad. “My 
mother has Alzheimer’s,’ a woman says. A retired teacher named Mary 
Monahan says, “I’m voting for you. I’ve been waiting to tell you person- 
ally,” a reference to Laffey’s habit of descending on unsuspecting 
neighborhoods with his horde, dashing from house to house. He and 
his troops wear sneakers, shorts and blue baseball hats with his name. 
“See,” the candidate says, sweating 
through his yellow polo shirt. “It’s 
happening. They know me. There 
are intense feelings about me on 
both sides. That’s great! Ronald 
Reagan was a polarizer, and he won 
Rhode Island.” 

In the bleached landscape of 
American politics, this year’s Re- 
publican U.S. Senate primary in 
Rhode Island is grand opera in 
Technicolor. Laffey is a conserva- 
tive, supported by a virulently anti- 
tax group, the Club for Growth. The 
incumbent, Lincoln Chafee, is a 
breathtakingly courageous mod- 
erate: he opposed the Bush tax cuts 
and was the only Republican to vote 
against the war in Iraq. But there isa 
lot more going on here than dueling political philosophies. There is a 
truckload of New England sociology. 

Chafee is an Episcopalian aristocrat who inherited the Senate seat 
once held by his father John Chafee. “Linc is barely a politician,” says a 
Democratic colleague. “He's the only Senator I know who isn’t infatu- 
ated with the sound of his own voice.” Indeed, Chafee the Younger 
seems a refugee from the counterculture: he worked as a blacksmith 
and horseshoer after graduating from Brown University with a classics 
degree in 1975. He has a benign, diffident, slightly spacey aspect. Visit- 
ing a senior citizens’ center last week, Chafee apologized for interrupt- 
ing lunch. “Don’t worry! We love you,” a woman shouted, and, I swear, 
Chafee blushed. Later I asked him why he remained a Republican. “It 
feels very comfortable locally. In Rhode Island, Democrats are the en- 
trenched power, and we're the reform party. Regionally, it’s comfort- 
able too,” and Chafee rattled offa list of Northeastern G.o.P. moderates, 





U.S. Senate candidate Steve Laffey goes door to door in Rhode Island 


“In Washington, though, there has been a big 
shift to the Sun Belt Republicans. They have 
different priorities. I think I stand for tradi- 
tional Republican values. We've always been 
the party of fiscal responsibility. Of conserva- 
tion. We've always warned against foreign 
entanglements and opposed government 
getting mixed up in personal lives.” 

Not recently, though. Laffey represents 
the Republican Party that Ronald Reagan 
built. His father was a union machinist. Laf- 
fey was the first in his family to go to college 
(Bowdoin, and then Harvard Business 
School). But the family story was far more complicated than that. His 
eldest brother, whom Laffey describes as a “promiscuous homosexu- 
al” died of amps. His elder brother and a younger sister suffer from 
schizophrenia. “These guys saved me,” he says, pointing toward his 
childhood pals blitzing the suburban street in Coventry. “We were a 
tribe. Their parents took me in. I only made it out because of them.” He 
went on to manage an investment bank and then came home to 
Cranston, R.I., ran for mayor and helped save the city from bankruptcy 
by challenging the local public employees’ unions but also by raising 
taxes, a heresy overlooked by 
his sponsors at the Club for 
Growth. He has, belatedly, 
pledged not to raise taxes if 
elected to the Senate. 

Laffey is all adrenaline, the 
metabolic opposite of Chafee. 
And despite espousing the usu- 
al grab bag of social and eco- 
nomic conservative positions, 
he seems to most enjoy populist 
tirades against corporate spe- 
cial interests (especially the oil 
companies: he favors a robust 
alternative-energy plan for 
national-security reasons) and 
also against federal spending. 
“If you want big checks like the 
$150 million Chafee brought 
back from the $27 billion highway bill, vote for him. Rhode Island gets 
theshort end of the stick when it comes to earmarks. I mean, the bridge 
to nowhere alone was $223 million,” he says, referring to the famed 
Alaskan boondoggle. “I’m going to vote againstall that.” 

Ifhe gets the chance. Both Laffey and Chafee trail Democrat Shel- 
don Whitehouse, another Protestant aristocrat, in the polls. Rhode Is- 
land voted overwhelmingly for John Kerry in 2004; it probably hasn't 
grown any fonder of George W. Bush since then. Laffey doesn’t care. 
He’s running on a different wavelength, against the big shots in both 
parties. “Have you ever seen a campaign like this?” he exclaims, jog- 
ging to the next house. No and, sort of, yes. A fellow named Ned La- 
mont just overturned the Establishment next door, in Connecticut. ™ 
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To see a collection of Joe Klein's recent columns, visit 
time.com/klein 
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shadow as a politician in her own right. 
But if she runs for President, he could = 
hurt as well as help her By Karen Tumulty 


F YOU ASK ANYONE AROUND HILLARY CLINTON THE aie 
question that everyone is asking, the answer comes eo, 
back in a shot: The freshman Senator from New York 
is far too busy concentrating on her re-election in Nov- 
ember to be giving even a passing thought to 2008. 
Thank you very much. But politics is ultimately a game 
of logistics, and the junior Senator is putting the machinery 
in place for a campaign that looks far grander than a 
re-election cakewalk in New York. All it will need is for 
someone to throw the switch. Against virtually nonexistent 
opposition for her Senate seat, she is raising money as 





though she were in the fight of her life, bringing in more than ' 3 
$33 million. What’s left over—which might easily be $10 mil- Sey. 
lion or more—could be the seed money for a presidential ANS 
campaign. And as her husband did the year before launch- a ». . 
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ing his 1992 bid for the presidency, she has been putting 
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Hillary, shown 
here amid the 
bustle of a room 
just off the Senate 
chamber, has 
found her niche 
on Capitol Hill 















together the intellectual pieces of a cam- 
paign agenda in a series of centrist, high- 
fiber speeches around energy policy, the 
yrivacy and even rural issues. 
Her sab on operation has grown to an 
army of 32 full-time employees, plus 10 
from her Senate office who draw part of 
their salary there and 13 consultants who 
are building, among other things, a nation- 
al direct-mail operation. She recently added 
an Internet guru to their ranks. And offer- 
ing his services for free is the best Demo- 
cratic political strategist on the planet: Bill 
Clinton is “thinking about [her presidential 
prospects] all the time,” says one of Hillary’s 
advisers. “He’s thinking about it and talking 
to a lot of people, promoting Hillary. This is 
something he is very focused on.” 

Should Hillary run? Could Hillary win? Is 
this a dynasty in the making? Isa Clinton can- 


economy, 


didacy good for the republic? Normally, those 


would be questions that only political consult- 
ants would be asking at this stage, but given 
the outsize status of both Clintons, ordinary 
voters are already wondering the same thing. 
Hillary would step into the race as the instant 
front runner, but the risks would be enor- 
mous, It is hard to imagine a greater vindic 

tion than seeing the second President ev 

impeached hold the Bible as his wife takes 
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the oath of office. But if Hillary ran and lost, 
both Clintons would come out tarnished— 
no small consideration when a promising 
Senate career anda presidential legacy are in 
the balance. So sensitive is the question of 
Hillary’s future that both Clintons refused to 
let TIME inte v them about it, and they 
discouraged those around them from talk- 
ing, which explains why nearly all the people 
who did talk did so on the condition that 
their name not be used. 

What they say is that 2008 is closer than 
it looks on your calendar. Whereas her 
husband could wait until just four months 
before the first caucus to make his an- 
nouncement, a front-loaded presidential 
primary-and-caucus schedule and a grow- 
ing field of contenders don't give Hillary that 
luxury. Her strategists tell TIME they are urg- 
ing her to make her intentions clear by next 
spring—by forming an exploratory commit- 
tee, for instance—to lock up fund-raising and 
political talent. Those close enough to know 
say that she is genuinely undecided but that 
Bill is not disguising his eagerness to see her 
make a bid for his old job. “He thinks that she 
should run, and he’s going to do everything 
possible to help her; Texas insurance 
mogul and philanthropist Bernard Rapoport, 
alongtime Clinton friend and backer. 
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MAKING IT BILL OF THE 
ON HER OWN BURBS 

Arriving for an The ex-Prez joins 
appearance at the locals to watch his 
C.W. Post campus wife in a Memorial 
of Long Island Day parade in their 
University, Hillary new hometown of 
jokes with aides Chappaqua, N.Y. 





LOVE HER, HATE HER 
THE PROSPECT OF A HILLARY-FOR-PRESIDENT 
campaign has put much of the Democratic 
establishment in a bind. The early line is that 
Hillary would be unstoppable in a Demo- 
cratic primary but unelectable in a general 
election. That bet would help explain the cu- 
rious political subspecies I came across fre- 
quently in reporting this story: moneymen 
who are lining her campaign account even as 
they say privately they hope she won't run. 
Her strategists point out that all she 
would have to do in November 2008 is win 
every state John Kerry did, plus one. They 
consider Ohio and Florida her best oppor- 
tunities. And there is pl of encouraging 
news for her in the latest TIME poll. More 
than half of those surveyed—53%-—said they 
le impression of her; she regis- 
tered higher than the other most familiar 
names in the potential Democratic field, Al 





Gore (49%), John Edwards (46%) and John 
Kerry (45%). Her negative ratings (44%) 
were lower than either Kerry’s or Gore's. Ed- 
wards generated fewer negative reviews 
(31%), but 23% of those polled said they 
didn’t know enough about him to have an 
opinion one way or the other. In hypothetical 
matchups with the preseason G.o.P. favorite, 
John McCain, Hillary is the only big-name 
Democrat to make a real race of it, with 
McCain edging her by just 2 points among reg- 
istered voters. By comparison, McCain would 
trounce Kerry by 10 points and Gore by 9. 

But what those overall figures do not 
show is how differently Hillary is viewed in 
red and blue America and how familiar she al- 
ready is to voters. Other candidates may have 
a chance to persuade voters of their merits, 
but people have pretty much made up their 
mind about Hillary. Only 3% of those sur- 
veyed in the TIME poll said they had no opin- 
ion of her, positive or negative. She is the 


ner) 


inkblot test of a polarized electorate. In the 
TIME poll, Democrats overwhelmingly de- 
scribe her as a strong leader (77%) who has 
strong moral values (69%). Republicans by 
and large see an opportunist who would say or 
do anything to further her political ambitions 
(68%) and puts her political interests ahead of 
her beliefs (60%). As for independents, more 
than half (53%) of those surveyed said they 
would not support her, with 34% putting 
themselves in the “definitely not” category. 
Polls aside, what the Clintons know from 
experience is this: if Hillary runs, the race will 
be long and brutal and expensive. There are 
few names that so ignite the Democratic po- 
litical base. Abouta year ago, when party poll- 
ster Mark Mellman, who does not work for 
Senator Clinton, asked a focus group of 10 
African-American women to name their all- 
time political hero, eight picked Hillary, he 
says. But the Clinton opposition is at least as 
ardent. Hillary has already figured as Lady 


Macbeth in enough volumes to fill a book- 
mobile, and in the next year the publishing 
industry will be adding to the collection with 
such titles as Liberal Fascism: The Totalitari- 
an Temptation from Mussolini to Hillary 
Clinton and Whitewash: How the News Me- 
dia Are Paving Hillary Clinton's Path to the 
Presidency. One of her hapless opponents for 
the Senate seat ran an ad against her last week 
that featured pictures of Hillary and Osama 
bin Laden on the same screen. Asa presiden- 
tial candidate, Hillary could count on every 
attack from the right that Bill got—maybe 
worse, because he never had to contend with 
the blogosphere or the newer kind of inde 
pendent operation that turned swift boat into 
a verb in the 2004 presidential election 

And she isnotas insulated as she once was 
on the left, which is far angrier than it used to 
be. Some liberals say they will not forgive her 
support for the Iraq invasion or, even worse, 
her refusal to recant that vote. When Hillary 





addressed the liberal group Cam- 
paign for America’s Future in June, 
she was booed. And everyone there 
knew whom Kerry meant when he 
said, at the same conference, “It’s 
not enough to argue with the logis- 
tics or to argue about the details. It 
is essential to acknowledge that 
the war itself was a mistake.” 

Hillary of late has made a 
point of stepping up her criticism 
of the Bush Administration, to the 
point of calling for the ouster of De- 
fense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld. 
And in a neat bit of Clintonian tri- 
angulation, she distanced herself 
from pro-war Senator Joe Lieber- 
man even as her husband cam- 
paigned for him. But the hard truth 
is, she doesn’t have much wiggle 
room. National security is the 
toughest test for a Democrat, par- 
ticularly for a woman and especial- 
ly for a woman so associated with 
feminine causes like child care and 
education. Her chief strategist hasa 
grim assessment of what Hillary is 
up against on that front. The coun- 
try may be ready for a woman Pres- 
ident, Bill has privately told friends, 
but the first one to make it is more 
likely to be a Republican in the 
Margaret Thatcher mold. 


THE TROUBLE WITH BILL 

FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS, THE 
Clintons have been the most fas- 
cinating tango act in politics. 
Sometimes they moved perfectly 
in synch. Other times, they had to 
make up the steps as they went. 
But always each has known what 
to do when the other stumbled. 
She became a Clinton not when 
she married Bill but after he lost 
his first bid for re-election as 
Arkansas Governor and she real- 
ized the state’s voters weren't ready for a first 
lady who kept her last name. 





SOLIDARITY in Buttalo, N.Y., Hillery and Feliclen 
nun Sister Johnice prepare to kick off a project to 
computerize health-care records for the poor 


WHEN BILL SUBS FOR 
HILLARY, YOU WONDER 
WHICH ONE IS THE 
CANDIDATE. HE OFTEN 
ENDS UP TALKING ABOUT | 
HIS PRESIDENCY 


Now the choreography is reversed, andit | 


is Hillary's time to take the lead. The Biotech- 


nology Industry Organization learned that _ 
the hard way when it paid Bill’s customary | 


six-figure speaking fee to book him as the star 


attraction at its annual convention for 20,000 | 


attendees. A week or so before the April 11 
speech in Chicago, his people made a sudden 


demand: he wanted it closed to all media ex- 


cept the trade press. Hillary, as it happened, | 
had dibs on the spotlight that day, with a 
speech to the Economic Club of Chicago. 
The couple's handlers wanted to make sure 
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how it turned out. Before Bill’s aides make a 


gather where her husband continued to talk. 
Then there was the scene in Buffalo, 


_N.Y., in May when she formally accepted 


her party’s nomination for re-election at the 


| | state Democratic convention. Hillary's han- 


dlers had the good sense to plant Bill in the 
audience and not onstage until after she had 
finished the speech in which she hailed him 
as “an inspiration and a mentor and a friend 


| anda partner.” But for at least 15 minutes af- 


| and the worst. 


ter she and every other politician had left, he 
lingered at the microphones, answering re- 
porters’ questions, oblivious to aides trying 
to scoot him out. 

With the talent he has and the baggage 
he brings and the sensation he creates, Bill 
Clinton is the best possible political spouse 
“I don't know what he does. 


| Does he campaign for her? Doesn't he cam- 
| paign for her?” asks an adviser to Hillary. “I 
| don’t think anybody within the inner circle 


of the Clintons understands how this will 


_ work.” Her 2000 Senate race was some- 
| thing ofa test run. Asa sitting President, he 





could beg off anything more than the occa- 
sional campaign appearance. Safely behind 
the scenes, however, Bill went over her 
speeches line by line, hassled her staff when 
they overscheduled her, oversaw her debate 
prep, second-guessed her ad buys. 

Hillary has improved her game consid- 


| erably since becoming a politician in her 
| ownright. When scripted, she can still come 


off as a scold, but she has learned to attack 
a rope line with gusto and at her best can 
be engaging, warm and funny, especially 
in small settings. Still, “he overpowers her 
with his gifts,” says a senior Democratic 
strategist. When they appear together, he 
adds, “it also makes it harder to see the gifts 
that she has that he doesn't, like a better 
sense of self and much less insecurity.” 
Being at Bill’s side can seem like stand- 
ing next to a nuclear blast. Hillary appeared 
to vanish as he set the audience on fire at 
Coretta Scott King’s funeral in February. 


_ When Hillary’s moment came, aides noticed 
that she, not he, got the headlines, which is _ 


major commitment for him, says an ally, | 


“there’s a lot of checking” with Team Hillary. 
Yet ceding center stage does not come 
naturally to Bill. He can be simultaneously 
Hillary's best asset and a subtle saboteur. 
When they appeared together at a $1,000- 
a-ticket fund raiser for Hillary last summer 
on Nantucket in Massachusetts, his intro- 
ductory remarks were longer than her 
_ speech, recalls a prominent Democrat who 
was there. As the guest of honor’s turn to 
speak finally came, much of the crowd 
migrated to the other side of the pool to 


something familiar about her ponderous 
tribute: she was lifting the best line of her 
husband’s 2004 Democratic National Con- 
vention speech. She memorialized Martin 
Luther King Jr’s widow as having risen from 
her grief after his assassination to tell the civil 
rights movement, “Send me.” It wasaleaden 
version of the “send me” riff with which Bill 
had electrified the crowd in Boston two 
years ago, describing John Kerry’s Vietnam 
service. “She doesn’t have his touch,” says one 
of their oldest friends. “My recommendation 
would be that they not campaign together.” 
But that would create a different prob- 
lem. People would start wondering, once 
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At the Democratic 
state convention 
in Buffalo in May, 
Bill looks on as 
Hillary reviews her 


acceptance speech 
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again, what the deal is with that marriage. 
More than eight years after the country lived 
through the trauma of seeing a marital crisis 
turn into a constitutional one, the state of the 
Clintons’ union continues to fascinate peo- 
ple. A comedian can rarely mention either of 
them withouta dig at their private life. A tally 
of how much they see each other (14 days a 
month on average since the beginning of 
2005) merited front-page treatment by the 
New York Times. Even the unveiling in April 
of their official portraits at the Smithsonian— 
hers, a luminous profile, evoking the Italian 
Renaissance; his, a sporty pose you might 
have expected to see over the fireplace at 
Southfork—had the sharp-eyed tabloids not- 
ing that no wedding ring was visible in his. 

As with everything else about the Clin- 
tons, how you view their marriage tends to be 
a good indicator of your politics, and vice ver- 
sa. Whereas a majority of Democrats in the 
TIME poll said they believe Hillary stayed 
with Bill after the Monica Lewinsky scandal 
because of Hillary's commitment to the mar- 
riage, 72% of Republicans said she did it to 
advance her political career. Nothing makes 
her strategists more nervous than the occa- 
sional scandal-sheet report that Bill had been 
spotted out on the town. The possibility of an- 
other scandal is “the subject nobody wants to 

says one. “It could be nothing, or it 

could be the biggest issue. People gave her a 

reak on Monica, but if there’s a subsequent 
relationship, that presents a real problem.” 

If Bill isa distraction when Hillary shares 
the stage with him—and more of one when 
she doesn’t—that leaves Hillary with another 
option: sending him out on the campaign 
trail alone. What political pros call the surro- 
gate is the most traditional role for the 
spouse and often the most valuable. But 
when Bill is subbing for Hillary, you start 
wondering which one is the candidate. In 
late July, for instance, people paying $75 a 
ticket began lining up more than an hour 
early at Capitale in New York City, where Bill 
was headlining a fund raiser for Hillary’ 
political-action committee. He opened by 
saying he wanted to make three points: first, 
that his absent wife, who was attending to the 
people’s business down in Washington, has 
been “a really good Senator”; second, that he 
was “particularly proud” of her for bucking a 
partisan atmosphere to offer constructive so- 
lutions on energy, the environment, health 
care and education; and third ... well, his 
third point turned out to be about the “epic 

dency. For the rest of Bill’s 
n, his wife merited an indi- 










struggle” ofhis p 
20- 

vidual mention only here and there. Every- 
thing else was framed in the first-person- 
plural we. Not that the crowd seemed to 
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New York’s junior 
Senator goes over 
the text of a speech 
she is giving to the 
Not-for-Profit 
Leadership Summit 
in Rye Brook, N.Y. 


mind, judging from the deafening applause. 

Americans, it turns out, have good 
memories of the Clinton presidency. In the 
TIME poll, two-thirds said they have a favor- 
able view of that time, and Bill’s job-approval 
rating was 70%, nearly twice George W. 
Bush’s. But do they want him wandering the 
White House with no real job and no ac- 
countability? Only 18% said they would like 
to see him play a major role ina Hillary Clin- 
ton White House. Frets a Hillary confidant: 
“There’s always going to be that question, Is 
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she running on her own, or is she running as 
his surrogate? If she’s going to do this, she’s 
got to do this on her own.” 


THE HARDWORKING SENATOR 

FROM THE BEGINNING, HILLARY HAS MA 
sure that her political operation has had her 
own stamp. There are a few people around 
from her husband’s campaigns, chiefly 
strategist Mark Penn. But by and large, she 
has formed a team whose loyalties 
Hillary alone. It is an extraordinarily dis 


| 
: 
| 
| 


— 





plined operation, one in which she does not 
allow the turf wars and leaking that always 
kept his in turmoil. But veterans of Bill's cam- 
paigns say privately that Hillary’s operation 
is too inflexible and insular for prime time. 

In the Senate, Hillary was initially de- 
nied the spot she sought on one of the so- 


called super-A committees—Appropriations, 
Armed Se +s, Finance and Foreign Rela- 
tions. So she went with her expertise, taking a 
seat on the Health and Education Commit- 
tee, among others. But she persisted in lob- 


bying for better assignments. In 2003 she 
ditched the Budget Committee, which 
sounds more important than itis, to takea spot 
that had opened on Armed Services. She was 
one of the first in Congress to point out that 
U.S. forces in Iraq lack the armor they need. 
After 9/11, she became one of the Senate’s 
loudest voices on homeland security, pointing 
to lapses in port inspections and voicing early 
criticism of border protection. She counts as 
her biggest accomplishment her role in secur 
ing $20 billion in aid for her state in the after- 
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math of the World Trade Center attacks. More 
recently, she has taken a lead role in the fight 
to increase the minimum wage, proposing 
to tie wage hikes to congressional pay raises. 
This year the Republicans couldn't even 
find a credible candidate to take her on, in 
no small part because of the inroads she has 
made in more conservative upstate New 
York. There are other unlikely places where 
she has won friends and admirers. When 
Hillary was first elected, General John 
Keane, then Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, 





sought an audience, hoping to acquaint the 
new Senator with some of the Army’s priori- 
ties in her state, including West Point and 
the perpetually deployed 10th Mountain 
Division, based at Fort Drum. It didn’t en- 
tirely surprise him that it took three months | 
to get on her schedule or that, once he did, 
her staff called his twice to remind him that 
she couldn't spare more than 15 minutes. 
When he finally got in to see her, how- 
ever, the meeting did not go as he had ex- 
pected. For starters, it lasted 45 minutes. 
“She committed immediately to West Point 
and the 10th Mountain Division, with 
follow-up on-site visits,” he says. “But it was 
her enormous depth of knowledge about 
the military and her sincerity about our peo- 
ple which surprised and disarmed me.” As 
First Lady, Hillary told Keane, she had trav- 
eled the globe and had often been able to see 
parts of the world that security prevented 
her husband from visiting but where the 
U.S, Army was always present. “She had an 
extraordinary grasp of our military culture, 


SOME ADVISERS THINK 


HILLARY WILL SKIP A 
WHITE HOUSE BID TO 
TRY TO BECOME THE 
FIRST WOMAN 
MAJORITY LEADER 


our soldiers, our families and what it was 
like for them,” Keane marvels. 

Hillary has succeeded in the Senate by 
recognizing what everyone expected of her 
and then proving them wrong. Much has 
been said of the low profile she keeps to 
avoid having her celebrity bruise any of the 
tender egos of her more senior colleagues. 
She shows up early for committee hearings 
even though her junior status means she is 
usually the last one to speak. Even more strik- 
ing is the way she has reached across party 
lines—sponsoring foster-care legislation with 
Tom DeLay, then the House majority leader, 
and pushing health-care proposals with for- 
mer House Speaker Newt Gingrich, the Clin- 
tons’ nemesis in their 1994 effort to reform 
health care. One of her closest friends in the 
chamber is South Carolina Republican Lind- 
sey Graham, who came to national attention 
as one of the House managers of the im- 
peachment of William Jefferson Clinton. 

So solid is her standing that some who 
are close to Hillary tell TrME they believe she 
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will in the end forgo a presidential race and 
set her sights on rising within the Senate 
leadership, toward the possibility of becom- 
ing the first woman majority leader some- 
day. She has worked to tamp down talk of her 
national ambition by proving there is no 
New York concern too parochial to merit her 
attention. When an Appropriations subcom- 
mittee passed a bill that was loaded with 
goodies for New York recently, Hillary's staff 


her own record but also to Bill’s. Given the 
battles he fought to bring his party around 


| to the benefits of globalization, it seemed 


a repudiation for her to oppose the Bush 
Administration-approved deal to turn over 
operations of some U.S. ports to a Dubai- 
owned company. Never mind that virtually 
every other Democrat and Republican on 


_ Capitol Hill was right where she was in dema- 


bombarded reporters’ e-mail with seven | 
press releases in just over an hour, making | 


sure she got credit for communications 
equipment for Onondaga and Rockland 
counties, economic-developmentassistance 
for Staten Island, a program for at-risk kids 
on Long Island, a crime lab for Monroe 
County and much more. 

As Hillary has worked to take the parti- 
san edge off her image, she has also under- 
scored the biggest question voters have about 
her: What does she really believe in? A First 
Lady can pick and choose her issues, but as a 


' Senator, Hillary has been forced to take 


stands in areas that go far beyond the health- 
care and family issues that Americans have 
long associated with her. Her voting pattern 





has tilted liberal, but in National Journal’ | 
ratings of the five Democratic Senators most | 


often mentioned as presidential contenders, 
Hillary’s record (more liberal than 80.5% of 


her Senate colleagues’ inacomputer analysis | 


of key votes) comes down in the middle—less 


| liberal than Kerry (85.7%) but more so than 


Delaware's Joe Biden (76.8%) and Indiana's 
Evan Bayh (63.2%). 

Some of her positions have been 
surprising—although not as inconsistent as 
her critics say. After she called abortion a 
“sad, even tragic choice” in a January 2005 
speech, pundits said she was remaking her- 
self for a presidential race, and liberal groups 
raised cries of alarm. But in fact, Hillary had 
made similar comments often in the past. 
Aides from the 1992 campaign say she 
helped come up with Bill’s signature line 
that abortion should be “safe, legal and rare.” 

Whatever she does is held up not only to 


goguing as a national-security threat a deal 
that would have very little impact, if any, on 
how the ports would be run. And it didn’t help 
her credibility when the Financial Times re- 
vealed that the emirate—where Bill had been 
paid $450,000 in speaking fees in 2002—was 
getting advice from her husband on how to go 
forward with the deal even as she was trying to 
derail it. His aides said that he was not paid for 
the advice and that he merely told the compa- 
ny it should submit to additional government 
review. The deal was later scuttled. 

Even when Bill doesn’t get in her way, 
Hillary has trouble pulling off what came so 
naturally to him. “I wish she hadn’t come out 
against flag burning,” says her 
supporter and funder Rapoport. 
“The worst mistake she can 
make is to move to the right. 
She’s going to lose a lot of the 
enthusiasm of the people who 
can get her elected.” But others 
point out that by supporting a 
statute banning flag burning, 
she helped defeat a more drastic 
constitutional amendment that 
would have done the same 
thing—very much like what her 
husband did in 1995 when he 
produced a balanced budget, horrifying the 
left with 25% cuts in domestic spending. 
That helped take the political momentum 
out of a balanced-budget constitutional 
amendment. “Do you pretend [an issue] 
doesn’t exist, or do you find a way to beat it?” 
asks former Clinton White House domestic- 
policy director Bruce Reed. “The Clintons 
have always found a way to beat it.” 

Can they win again? In her memoir, 
Hillary closed by writing of her final mo- 
ments in the White House Grand Foyer. 
The longtime butler there “received my last 
goodbye embrace and turned it into a joy- 
ous dance. We skipped and twirled across 
the marble floor,” she writes. “My husband 
cut in, taking me in his arms as we waltzed 
together down the long hall.” A farewell, 
perhaps. Or maybe the Clintons will yet 
want to have another dance. —With reporting 
by Kate Stinchfield/New York 





To read about the Clintons in Chappaqua, 
go to time.com/time/chappaqua 
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“Yes, Im back. 


And its time for you to 
come knocking” 


2006 Accord LX AT Lease’ 


$ 19 per month 
36 months 

$1,999 due at lease signing, 
ine hades security deposit, down payment; 


excludes tax and license 
(for well-qualified customers) 


— Mr: Opportunity 


2006 Accord LX Sedan 


The 2006 Honda Clearance is on. ‘That means another opportunity 


to get a great lease deal on the Accord LX. With a Maintenance 


Minder™ system, six-speaker CD audio system and all the comfort, 


style and performance you expect from a Honda. But hurry, 


this opportunity is only available for a limited time. 


Ends September 4 
, 4 


The 2006 Honda Clearance 


clearance.honda.com 


* Subject to limited availability, Through September 5, 2006, to approved lessees by American Honda Finance Corp. Closed-end lease for 2006 Accord 
LX Sedan AT (Model #CM5646EW). For well-qualified lessees. Not all lessees will qualify. Higher lease rates apply for lessees with lower 
credit ratings. MSRP $21,420 (includes destination), Actual net capitalized cost $18,076.05. Dealer participation may affect actual payment 
Taxes, license, title fees, options and insurance extra, ‘Total monthly payments $7,164, Option to purchase at lease end $12,20940, 

Lessee responsible for maintenance, excessive wear/tear and 15¢/mi. over 12,000 miles/year for vehicles with MSRP less 


than $30,000, but for vehicles with MSRP of $30,000 or more, mileage cost is 20¢/mi. over 12,000 miles/year 
See dealer for complete details. © 2006 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
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A former Christian, 
Harwood belongs 
to a Muslim 
fundamentalist 
group in Britain 
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RECRUITS 


Why more and more Westerners are converting to 
Islam and, in some cases, pursuing an extremist path 
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By JUMANA FAROUKY LONDON 





AMAL HARWOOD PRAYS FIVE TIMES A 
day. He doesn’t drink, smoke or eat 
pork. He’s active in his local Muslim 
community, and he's very serious 
about the need for an Islamic state. 

But if you passed him on the street, 

you would have no idea. Not just because 

Harwood, a financial consultant in Lon- 

don, wears a suit instead of traditional 

Muslim dress. Or because he keeps his 

beard cropped fashionably close. But be- 

cause he’s white. 

Born in Vancouver, Harwood used to 
be a model Christian, studying the Bible, 
attending church and taking religion class- 
es at school. “But I had certain reserva- 
tions,” he says, “certain question marks in 
my mind—some theological, some societal 
that I wanted to reconcile.’ He went to 
Southeast Asia to find himself and explored 
Islam there. At 25 he settled in London, 
where friends helped him learn more 
about the faith. A year later, he converted 
and soon joined Hizb ut-Tahrir, a political 
party known for its radical views that is 
banned in many Muslim countries. Har- 
wood, 45, is now a spokesman for the group; 
he says it is opposed to terrorism. Although 
his life choices may make him an object 
of scrutiny by his government—Hizb ut- 
Tahrir has been on Britain’s watch list 
since the July 2005 terrorist attacks in 








London—he has no regrets. “I found that 
Islam was giving me good, solid answers to 
my questions,” he says. “It wasn’t difficult 
for me to embrace it.” 

That sentiment rings true for growing 
numbers of Westerners, reared on other 
faiths or none at all, who are converting 
to Islam—despite the fact that relations 
between the Muslim world and the West 
have rarely seemed so strained. Although 
figures on conversions to Islam in West- 
ern countries are difficult to nail down, it’s 
safe to say that Muslim converts in the 
U.S. and Europe number in the hundreds 





of thousands, and anecdotal evidence 
suggests the number is on the rise. The ar- 
rest of at least three English converts in 
the plot to blow up passenger jets over the 
Atlantic has raised the troubling possibili- 
ty that jihadist groups may be drawing 
some of their most committed operatives 
from the pool of new believers. “When 
converts are trying to find their way in 
their new religion, they are vulnerable to 
the influence of extremists,” says Didier- 
Yacine Beyens, former president of 
Belgium’s Muslim Executive and a 
convert. “They can sometimes be per- 






suaded by radical preachers who claim to 
represent the ‘true’ voice of Islam, when 
in fact they represent nothing of the sort.” 

The vast majority of converts are, like 
the vast majority of Muslims, moderates 
who reject the extremism espoused by al- 
Qaeda and its ilk. But as with any religion, 
converts to Islam tend to be more de- 
vout than those born into the faith. And 
it’s indisputable that some converts do, 
in fact, become terrorists, including 
shoe-bomb suspect Richard Reid; Jose 
-adilla, the Chicago native arrested 
four years ago for involvement in 
an alleged al-Qaeda plot to detonate 
a radiological bomb; and Germaine 
Lindsay, a Jamaican-born Briton who 
was one of the suicide bombers who at- 
tacked the London Underground last 
summer. “Originally, jihadist groups 
were suspicious of converts because 
they saw them as a way for intelligence 
forces to infiltrate,” says Gustavo de 
Aristegui, a Spanish terrorism expert 
and the author of Jihad in Spain. “But 
they’re realizing that ... someone with 
a Western last name and blue eyes 
is going to raise fewer suspicions. 
Converts can be virtually impossible to 
detect, especially if they have not re- 
vealed their conversion to their family.” 

So why do they do it? In this day 
and age, what kind of person is prone 
to explore religious conversion? And 
what is the attraction of Islam? The 
three British converts arrested two 
weeks ago have three things in com- 
mon: all are men, all are described by 
people who know them as friendly, 
regular guys, and all are in their 20s. 
But the similarities pretty much end 
there. According to accounts from 
friends, Don Stewart-Whyte, who 
changed his name to Abdul Waheed, 
converted six months ago, giving up 
drugs and alcohol. He grew a beard, 
shaved his head and started wearing 
traditional Islamic dress. Friends say 
Brian Young, who is of West Indian de- 
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ment. And for Western youths, taking up 
Islam can also serve as an outlet for re- 
bellion. A majority of converts, especially 
in Western Europe, are in their late teens 
or 20s. “Islam is a kind of refuge for those 
who are downtrodden and disenfran- 
chised because it has become the religion 


MASS APPEAL 


British Muslims, 
above, pray ata 
mosque. Converts 
Reid and Stewart- 
Whyte, right, are 
suspected of links 
to radical Islamists 


scent, was troubled by the decadence of | 


Western society. Oliver Savant, now called 
Ibrahim, has been a Muslim for some sev- 
en years and, friends say, never mentioned 
politics. “He just talked about soccer and 
general chitchat,” says a friend. 

The reasons converts give for making 
the change vary widely. But one common 
refrain is that in an increasingly secular 
world in which society’s rules get looser 
by the day, Islam provides a detailed 
moral map covering everything from 
friendships to protecting the environ- 





of the oppressed,” says Farhad Khos- 
rokhavar, a Paris professor and the author 
of several books on Muslim extremism. 
“Previously—say, 20 years ago—they may 
have chosen communism or gone to left- 
ist ideologies. Now Islam is the religion of 
those who fight against imperialism, who 
are treated unjustly by the arrogant 
Western societies and so on.” 

There’s another appeal to converting 
to Islam: it’s relatively easy. In Cathol- 
icism and Judaism, the conversion 
process can involve years of preparation 
and study. In Islam, the process is called 
reversion (because islam literally means 
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“submission to God,” believers hold that 
everyone is born Muslim), and it’s mainly 
a matter of uttering a two-line declaration 
of faith, the Shahadah. Say the Shahadah 
aloud in Arabic, and the conversion is 
complete. 

But being newcomers to the faith 
doesn’t spare converts from the suspi- 
cions and pressures faced by Muslims 
in the West today. Ali Khan, the na- 
tional director of the American 
Muslim Council in Chicago, says he 
once had to convince a recent con- 
vert’s wife, who wasn’t Muslim, that 
3 her husband wouldn't suddenly be- 
= come a terrorist. “A lot of their families 
freak out at first;’ Khan says. He says 
¢ another convert had to reassure his 
© brother, who asked, “You’re not going 
» to kill me in my sleep, are you?” And 
z yet there's little evidence that negative 
perceptions of Islam—fewer than 20% 
of Americans say they have a positive 
image of the religion, according to one 
> poll—have had any effect on the rate of 
conversion. Instead, since 9/11, some 
mosques have seen a jump in the 
number of people converting to Islam. 
“Awareness of Islam is much greater 
now, whether positive or negative, 
than it was prior to September 11,” says 
Khan. “People are becoming curious. 
Sometimes it starts when they just 
walk into a bookshop and start reading 
a Koran after hearing George Bush 
talking about it.” 

Ultimately, the path that most 
converts choose will be determined 
by the outcome of the larger struggle 
within Islam, between the forces 
of moderation and extremism: Ab- 
dula, 22, a tall, bearded Londoner 
of Ghanaian descent, was a devout 
Christian until a university friend 
introduced him to Islam. “I started 
researching more about it to try and 
find its faults,” he says. “But I couldn't, 
and I was captured.” Abdula (who won't 
give his last name) officially converted 
eight months ago. He supports equality for 
women and condemns terrorism, but he 
acknowledges that his perspective on the 
world is still taking shape. “These are my 
views, and you must understand they 
might not be correct because I’m always 
in need of guidance.” The challenge for 
the West is to makes sure men like Abdula 
get the right kind. —With reporting by 
Lisa Abend and Geoff Pingree/Madrid, Theunis 
Bates, Jessica Carsen and Adam Smith/London, 
Jeremy Caplan/New York, Leo Cendrowicz/ 
Brussels and Grant Rosenberg/Paris 
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As the official tire of the Indy Racing League, Firestone 
salutes Sam Hornish Jr. and Marlboro Team Penske 
powered by Honda for their win at Kentucky Speedway. 
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Reconstruction Wars 


As Lebanon's army gets back in the game, 
a new battle begins—to win the peace 


T’S EITHER HEARTENING 

or slightly worrisome—or 

both—that the most dramatic 

thing the Lebanese Army did 
last week was cross a bridge. The 
Qasmiya Bridge lies 30 miles 
south of Beirut, at the main cross- 
ing point over the Litani River on 
the coastal road from Sidon. The 
bridge was destroyed by an Is- 
raeli air strike on July 12, the first 
day of the war in Lebanon. Work- 
ing furiously for 48 hours, army 
engineers finished rebuilding 
the bridge just a few hours before 
the first tractor trailer carrying 
armored vehicles rumbled over. 
The bridge bowed but held, and 
Lebanon’s army soon took sym- 
bolic possession of territory it 
hasn't controlled since the 1960s. 

After a month on the side- 

lines of the war between Israel 
and Hizballah, the Lebanese 
Army-—like the government it- 
self—is in a race to restore its au- 
thority over a ravaged country. 
The U.S. wants the army, rather 


| than the U.N. troops following 
| behindit, to take the lead in dis- 
arming Hizballah and pushing 
the group's fighters away from 
the border with Israel. But that 
may never happen. Toa TIME 
correspondent following the lth 
Brigade as it moved up into the 
hardscrabble hills above Tyre, it 
was clear that the army’s job will 
be largely symbolic and humani- 
| tarian. With cold war-era equip- 
| ment—tin-pothelmets and 
| clunky M-16 rifles that looked as 
if they had served in Vietnam— 
the units aren'ta match for either 
Israel or Hizballah. Locals who 
gathered along the road to wel- 
come the army asit passed 
agreed. “It’s great that the army is 
here,’ says Hassan Hashim, own- 
er of the Sunset, a bombed-out 
restaurantin Tibnine, where the 
lth Brigade set up headquar- 
ters. “But the only ones who can 
stop the Jews are Hizballah” 
Right now, though, most 
Lebanese have more pressing 








concerns. The army’s journey 
south revealed a landscape of 
ruin. The tobacco-farm country 
around Tibnine, a hill town about 
10 miles from the Israeli border, 
is like a slide show of destruc- 
tion—scorched earth, leveled 


homes, torched gas stations— 


shot ina gray scale of cement 
dust and summer haze. While 
refugees have flooded back into 
other areas of Lebanon, only the 
brave or desperate have returned 
to these parts, which are still 
strewed with unexploded 


| bombs, many of them from anti- 


personnel cluster munitions. 
“There are thousands of these 
out there,” says a Lebanese mili- 
tary intelligence officer in Tib- 
nine as he holds upa defused 
cluster bomb. “If you go out to 
pick tobacco right now, you’ve 
gota good chance of dying: 
Having claimed victory in 
the war with Israel, Hizballah is 
already mobilizing to win the 
peace, Almost as soon as the 
cease-fire went into effect last 
Monday, Hizballah leader Sheik 
Hassan Nasrallah went on televi- 


| sion to promise that the Party of 


God would give $10,000 to all 


| those whose homes were dam- 


aged or destroyed and that Hiz- 
ballah would rebuild or repair 
the homesitself. And Nasrallah’s 
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NEWCOMERS A Lebanese 
soldier heralds the army's arrival 
on a bridge over the Litani River 


aides have dispatched a corps of 
engineers to survey war-torn 
areas. Its members show up 
wearing Hizballah yellow vests 
and matching baseball caps that 
say JIHAD OF CONSTRUCTION, 
The rebuilding effort is shap- 


| ingupasa proxy battle for influ- 


ence in the Middle East. Oil-rich 
Sunni Arabs who are worried 
about the rise of Hizballah and 
other militant Shi‘ite groups in 
Iran and Iraq don't want to lose 
Lebanon. (Many of them have 
summer homes here.) The 
Saudis have already provided 

$1 billion in emergency funds to 
Lebanon's central banks and an 
additional $500 million in recon- 
struction aid to the Lebanese 
government. The rebuilding 
frenzy could provide an opportu- 
nity for the U.S. to improve its 
tarnished reputation with the 
Lebanese people. So far, the U.S. 
has pledged $50 million in hu- 
manitarian assistance, but few 
expect American efforts to have 
much impact. “This is going to 
bea very politicized recon- 
struction,’ says an officer froma 
U.S.-based aid group. To deliver 
aid effectively, “we have to work 
through existing institutions, but 
in the parts of Lebanon that need 
the most help, Hizballah is the 


| only institution.” 


Washington isn’t alone in 
being wary of getting too in- 
volved. Although many coun- 
tries are willing to throw money 
at Lebanon's problems, few seem 


| inclined to make more serious 


commitments. The news that 
France—Lebanon’s closest ally in 
the West—would increase its 
force by just 200 soldiers to help 
the Lebanese Army take control 
of the south provoked dismay in 
Beirut. “We thought they were 
going to send thousands,’ saysa 
Lebanese military expert. “This 
means they don't think it’s safe.” 
With Israeli commandos raiding 
a Hizballah stronghold in the 
Bekaa Valley on Saturday and 
Israeli drones still flying over 
Beirut and Hizballah ready to 
reload, it’shardtodisagree. 
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CHINA'S SOUL 


As Christianity begins to reshape the nation, TIME 
learns new details about a crackdown on one church 


By SIMON ELEGANT NANJING 


EVERAL WEEKS AFTER THE ATTACK, 
the witness is still trembling. 
“Everyone knew trouble was com- 
ing,” the man says, describing the 
day last month that haunts him 
still. A fit-looking fortysomething 
wearing a T shirt and jeans, the man was 
a volunteer working on a half-completed 
church in a suburb of Hangzhou, a pictur- 


esque lakeside city 112 miles southwest of | 


Shanghai. Financed by local Christians, the 
church was to serve a community of 5,000 
parishioners. Hundreds of them gathered at 
the site on the afternoon of July 29, some 
joining the construction crew building 
the church. Others, many of them elderly 
parishioners, sat on plastic chairs surround- 
ing the church, singing hymns. 

The Christians surely knew they were 
testing the patience of local government offi- 
cials, who insisted the building was illegal 
and had to be torn down. But few were pre- 
pared for what happened next. Witnesses 
told TIME that at about 2:30 p.m., thousands 
of uniformed police and plainclothes securi- 
ty officers appeared at the construction site. 
The police cleared a way through the crowds 
for a few drill-equipped backhoes, and the 
authorities then demolished the church. 
Witnesses say police bludgeoned people in- 
discriminately with nightsticks. “They were 
picking up women—some of them old 
ladies—by their hair and swinging them 
around like dolls, then letting them crash to 
the ground,” says a man who watched the 
clash from across the street. A statement 
faxed to TIME by the information office of the 
Xiaoshan district government describes the 
scene differently, claiming that about 100 
Christians “attacked and injured govern- 
ment officials” and that although the police 
detained a few protesters, none were in- 
jured, But the volunteer interviewed by 


40 


TIME produced receipts from the local hos- | 


pital attesting to his treatment for broken 
ribs, which he says many others suffered as 
well. “They treated us like dead dogs,” he 
says. “Some of them scoffed at us as we lay 
there, saying, ‘Where is your God now? Why 
can’t he help you? If you want to go to heaven, 
we'll help you get there right now: ” 

The crackdown in Hangzhou may seem 
unremarkable for a country where a public 
demonstration of any kind can still trigger 
a brutal government response. For openly re- 
ligious Chinese, in particular, that’s a constant 
threat. Human-rights groups regularly report 
cases of harassment, temporary detention 
and even long-term imprisonment of priests 
and their followers. But the Hangzhou epi- 
sode is also unmistakable evidence that 
Christianity is transforming Chinese society. 

After four failed attempts over a millen- 
nium and a half by foreign missionaries to 
gain a foothold in China, Christianity is fi- 
nally taking root and evolving into a truly 
Chinese religion. Estimates vary, but some 
experts say Christians make up 5% of Chi- 
na’s population, or 65 million believers. 


| And thousands more are converting every 


day, the vast majority through unofficial 
“house” churches like the one that sparked 
the clash in Hangzhou. “Politically, China 
hasn't changed at all,” says Dennis Bal- 
combe, who has spent the past three 
decades evangelizing in China from his base 
in Hong Kong. “But as far as religion is con- 
cerned, itis much, much freer.” 








FAITH UNDERGROUND 


A Chinese Christians worship at a “house” 
church in central China. Local ministries 
outside the control of Beijing's state-run 
churches are bringing in thousands of new 
believers every day 





SCENES FROM A DEMOLITION 


Y Photos taken by Christians at the site 
show locals gathered near a church under 
construction in Hangzhou before security 
forces moved in. Witnesses say police beat 
people and reduced the church to rubble 


The flowering of Chinese Christianity 
reflects a wider religious awakening. Long 
criticized by Western governments and 
human-rights groups for its virulently anti- 
religious policies, China’s central govern- 
ment has in recent years adopted a more 
lenient attitude toward religious expression. 
Traditionally, the Communist Party allowed 
membership in five officially approved re- 
ligions: Buddhism, Taoism, Islam, Protes- 
tant Christianity and Catholicism. Anything 
falling outside those groups was officially 
shunned. Even those adhering to “ap- 
proved” religions have to register to worship 
in churches and temples approved by the 
state. But those rules are becoming harder to 
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enforce. These days, Chinese flock to every- 
thing from mystical Taoist sects to huge, 
prosperous Buddhist temples and spiritually 
based exercise and meditation systems. 

The growth of spirituality poses a chal 
lenge for China’s ruling class, which pays lit 
tle more than lip service to communist ide- 
ology but still strives to control its restive 
populace. Faced with a social phenomenon 
that would use up huge amounts of time, 
manpower and international goodwill to 
curb, Beijing’s cadres have decided to toler 
ate the new churches so long as they keep a 
low profile. The more outspoken and orga 
nized such groups become, however, the 
greater the threat they pose to the authority 
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of the Communist Party. For the moment, 
that influence is confined to local issues re- 
lated to their faith, such as church building 
and education. But observers say the chal- 
lenge could grow, as churches continue to 
spread out of the countryside and into the 
cities, where they draw from the ranks of the 
rapidly growing middle class. “If you look at 
Chinese history, all the rebellions that led to 
change of dynasty had some religious con- 
notations,” says Jean-Paul Wiest, an expert 
in the history of Christianity in China who 
teaches at Beijing’s University of Inter- 
national Business and Economics. “The au- 
thorities don’t like that.” 

There may not be much they can do 
about it. Across the country, 
Christians are worshipping with 
a fervor once unimaginable in a 
communist society. Take the ser- 
vice held at 10 o'clock on a recent 
Sunday morning in China’s boom- 
ing southern city of Shenzhen. 
Some 40 people are crowded into 
the living room of a small two- 
bedroom apartment. The regulars 
call the place the Home of Love, 
and like the majority of Chinese 
Christians, they worship in private 
because they can’t—or won't— 
register with the government- 
controlled official Protestant 
Church, the so-called Three-Self 
Church (the church’s name refers 
to its three guiding principles of self- 
reliance). The cries of hawkers selling veg- 
etables and fruits in the alleyway below drift 
through the grimy windows, but the wor- 
shippers have eyes only for the front of the 
room, where a plump, middle-aged preach- 
er ina tight gray suit stands ata small lectern. 
Behind him is a large wooden cross draped 
with a white cotton cloth. Several pictures 
of Jesus hang on the walls, and Chinese char- 
acters phonetically spelling out Emanuel— 
“Yi-man-nei-yi’—frame an archway. 

Because of fears that officers from the 
Public Security Bureau might disrupt the 
proceedings, which are illegal, services in 
house churches are often low-key. Notat the 
Home of Love. The congregation starts by 
belting out a series of hymns to an accompa- 
nying sound track booming out of several 
large loudspeakers. After the singing, the 
preacher launches into a sermon extolling 
the growth of Christianity in China. Then he 
steps among the tightly packed worship- 
pers, holding their heads and praying over 
them, chanting what would sound to most 
Chinese like gibberish. Soon most of the 
room has joined him in fervent, noisy 
prayer, many swaying back and forth, eyes 








squeezed shut, moaning, shouting, wailing. 
One woman repeats over and over, “Oh 
mashalah, oh Yesu, oh mashalah, oh Yesu, oh 
Yesu, oh Yesu.” (Yesu is Jesus; mashalah 
seems to mean nothing.) The woman’s face 
is clenched in ecstasy; tears run down her 
cheeks. 

So far, the government hasn't done 
much to halt the spread of such hothouses 
of faith. But that may be changing, as evi- 
denced by the assault on the Hangzhou 
church. The mandarins in Beijing have al- 
ways reserved special venom for groups they 
label xiejiao, or evil cults. The most famous is 
the brutally suppressed Falun Gong move- 


ment, but the authorities may be tempted to | 


extend that label to the Christian sects that 
are growing the fastest—those practicing 
fervid forms of worship that stress miracles 
and personal inspiration through prayer. A 
number of cultlike, pseudo-Christian off- 
shoots have sprung up in the Chinese coun- 
tryside in recent years, apparently inspired 
by this ecstatic form of worship. Often 
spawned by the personal ambition of their 
leaders, these highly secretive groups usual- 
ly espouse millenarian views that make the 
authorities profoundly nervous. Members 
ofa sect called the Three Grades of Servants 
were convicted earlier this year in Hei- 
longjiang province on 20 murder charges, 
involving attacks on its main rival, Eastern 
Lightning, a sect that relies on kidnapping 
and beating to make converts. One of its 
central aims is the overthrow of the “Great 
Red Dragon,” a thinly disguised reference 
to Beijing. 

Although Christians tend not to see them- 
selves as revolutionaries, house churches 
have become one of China’s few bulwarks 
against government power. In Wenzhou, a 
city in coastal Zhejiang province known 
among Chinese Christians as “China's Jeru- 
salem,” 15% to 20% of the population is Chris- 








DEVOTION A parishioner reads from a Bible. In some locales, 
church leaders wield more authority than state officials 





tian, a fact that gives the church leaders 
much greater authority in confronting local 
party officials. In 2002, for example, a cam- 
paign of protests and appeals to Beijing led 
to the reversal of a city government decision 
to ban Sunday-schoo] teaching. In Hang- 
zhou, local officials say the clash—about 
which TIME was the first to hear eyewitness 
accounts—stemmed from the church 
builders’ long-running defiance of govern- 
ment regulations. The county government's 
statement contends that three alternative 
sites had been offered to the Christian com- 
munity’s representatives but were refused 
by church leaders. 

Chinese authorities insist that they are 
not hostile to religion as long as it 
is practiced according to their 
rules. At officially sanctioned 
churches like St. Paul’s in Nanjing, 
a near puritanical attention to or- 
der is maintained. There are rows 
of wooden pews, a pulpit from 
which the sermon is preached, 
even a signboard on which hymn 
numbers are posted. The pastor of 
St. Paul's, Kan Renping, 38, says 
his congregation has grown froma 
few hundred when he took over in 
1994 to some 5,000 regular wor- 
shippers today. Many have to 
watch the proceedings on remote 
TV from four satellite chapels in 
a nearby building. Despite the 
growth, Kan isn’t a proselytizer. “Anyone is 
welcome to come in and have a chat with me 
about religion,” he says. “But if people want 
to come in and talk politics, that we don’t 
like. We only want to concentrate on reli- 
gion here.” 

In the long-run, though, government 
attempts to circumscribe how people prac- 
tice their faith seem unlikely to succeed— 
and could well spark more unrest. It’s 
telling that even in the face of such crack- 
downs, some Chinese Christians say they 
are confident that they will eventually win 
the freedom to practice their faith as they 
choose. Brother Chow (not his real name) is 
one. He is every inch the model of the mod- 
ern Chinese Christian, a preacher who dou- 
bles as a businessman. Despite his pressed 
jeans, polo shirt and fancy mobile phone, 
he professes to believe in a deep, ancient 
faith, one that he says has carried many a 
Christian through persecution. “Why don’t 
I think it will be a problem? Because as time 
goes on, the government will get to know 
the Christian spirit and realize that God ex- 
ists.” He smiles with the secret knowledge 
of a true believer. “And then,” he says, “they 
will become Christians too.” a 
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African Americans 
- used to visit Africa 


: only TO CONNECT. 
with the past. Now * 


® they land with 
@ investment dollars 


@, and business skills 


Chicago native Idris Osei-Agyeman, 
right, went to Ghana last year to uncover 
his roots and invest in his future and 
start a 36-acre mango farm 
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TIME GLOBAL BUSINESS 


BY TA-NEHIS!I PAUL COATES 


IT TOOK ANITA BRYANT AND ERIEKA BENNETT ALL OF A DAY LAST MAY 
to earn their commission on what was supposed to have been a 
three-week gig. Together, Bryant and Bennett run the Bridge, a con- 
sultancy that helps African Americans who would like to invest in 
Africa navigate the continent’s folkways, and they were trying hard 
to shepherd a delegation filled with prominent clients through 
Ghana without mishap. The delegation was celebrating the signing 
of a sister-city agreement between Washington and Accra. And while 
most of the entourage was excited about visiting the capital, no one 


would have mistaken them for ambassadors of Ghanaian culture. 

Some delegates complained about the length of the tour. 
Others, having been honored with gifts of land and gold, never 
bothered to say thank you. Then when Bennett took the group 
to see the Asantehene—the king of Ghana’s storied Ashanti 
tribe—there was little deference shown. A woman who was in- 
troduced to the king asked him for a glass of water and tried to 
sit next to him. “When you do business in Africa, you really need 
to know what to do,” says Bryant. “You never shake someone's 
hand with your left. When you enter a room, you wait to be told 
where to sit.” 

It’s an amazing kind of cultural clash if you think about it. 
Bryant set up her company two years ago, after she noticed the 
number of African Americans investing in Ghana was on the 
increase. And now those black Americans—successful entrepre- 
neurs and corporate managers—were being told to kiss some roy- 
al butt. Ghana, a major source of human cargo during the slave 
trade, has been a favored destination for African Americans since 
it won independence from Britain in 1957. Those who make the 
pilgrimage often talk of an epic search for their roots and a grand 
narrative of Pan-Africanism. But increasingly, it’s trade, invest- 
ment and entrepreneurship anchoring those high ideals. 


africa 


Ghana’s President John Kufuor 
has aggressively courted his 
country’s long-lost cousins. Gha- 
naian government officials are 
contemplating a bill that would 
grant dual citizenship to African 
Americans who invest in Ghana 
or maintain a home there. Some 
native Ghanaians in the U.S. 
have started organizing tours 
for African-American business- 
men. When they arrive, the 
guests are usually showered 
with gifts, and sometimes they 
are made honorary chiefs. 

But the visitors are occa- 
sionally confronted by Gha- 
naians who regard them not as 
far-flung family but simply as 
foreigners. The Ghanaian gov- 
ernment is working to change 
that attitude mostly because in African Americans they see in- 
vestment possibilities and start-up capital that this country bad- 
ly needs. Although Ghana is in much better shape than many 
other African countries, its GpP is $9.4 billion, or about $420 per 
capita, which ranks below most Asian countries. “The potential 
for economic impact is very significant,’ says Jake Obetsebi- 
Lamptey, Ghana’s Minister for Tourism and Diasporan Re- 
lations. “As you look around now, you see the role African 
Americans are playing in the corporate world, as mechanical en- 
gineers, architects, doctors—right across the gamut.” 

The two communities are meeting at an interesting point in 
their respective histories. Since the U.S. civil rights movement, 
the black middle class has ballooned. The entrepreneurial spirit 
among African Americans is acute. In 
April, the Census Bureau reported that 
from 1997 to 2002, the number of black- 
owned businesses in the U.S. grew 45%. 

Ghana is increasingly a target for for- 
eign investment. It is democratic and rela- 
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Early this year, the 


<4 Boyd, in her Accra 
office, struggled at 
first: she started out 
working 15-hour days 
and had annual sales 
of $40,000 
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; stable, a rarity in a region historically marked by thieving au- 
tocrats. In February, the World Bank named Ghana the friendliest 
country in West Africa to do business in. The country routinely at- 
tracts investment from the Netherlands, Malaysia and China. 
Overall, foreign direct investment in Ghana has more than tripled 
since 1998, from $45 million to $145 million. “The world is a glob- 
al place.” says Obetsebi-Lamptey. “We're not saying African- 
American investment instead of Chinese investment. We are 
saying van-American investment as well.” 

For those who invest in Ghana, the going can be rough. In 
1993, Mona Boyd and her Ghanaian husband rented out their 
brownstone in Boston and moved to Ghana. They created Land 
Tours Ghana, a business specializing in guiding tourists through 
the country. Boyd, 55, now Land Tour’s cEo, had visited Ghana 
before but had never done business in the country. She found 
that her go-go, type-A American personality was a poor fit with 
the laid-back spirit of most Ghanaians. 

Still, Boyd worked 15-hour days and got a few breaks 
when President Bill Clinton visited the country in 1998, Land 


Boyd, leading a group 
through Torgome, 
owns a tour company 
and an Avis car-rental 
franchise. Sales in 
. 2005: $1.3 million 


World Bank named Ghana the friendliest country in \\ 


Tours was contracted to show the presidential entourage 
around. Land Tours now has 52 employees and an Avis fran- 
chise. In the company’s first year, Boyd’s sales totaled $40,000. 
She brought in $1.3 million last year. Boyd says she'd like to 
help the new wave of African Americans looking to do business 
in Ghana. “If I had had someone to lead me through the process 
here, I think I would have had a lot less anxiety and stress,” says 
Boyd. “If you are here with $50,000 and a business plan and put 
your nose to the grindstone, you will succeed.” 

For Idris Osei-Agyeman, 29, investing in Ghana was even 
more personal than for most African Americans because his fa 
ther is Ghanaian. That side of Osei-Agyeman’s family has 
worked as farmers for generations—a tradition broken only 
when his father emigrated to the U.S. to go to college on a track 
scholarship. Osei-Agyeman returned to the family last year, took 
out a 70-year land lease on 36 acres in Ghana's eastern region 
and converted it into a mango farm. “I wanted to go back on my 
own and get into farming, and when I ran the numbers, a man- 
go farm seemed to be the best return,” he says. 
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Osei-Agyeman still lives in 
his native Chicago, where he 
works in real estate investment, 
but two to three times a year he 
makes a monthlong visit to Ghana. 
On each trip he is sure to take a 
few African-American friends. 
“African Americans are coming 
from a nation that most develop- 
ing nations are trying to emu- 
late,” says Osei-Agyeman. 

According to Valerie Papaya 
Mann, president of the African 
American Association of Ghana, 
there are approximately 5,000 
African Americans living in 
Ghana. Mann sees tangible bene- 
fits from dual citizenship, like voting rights and land ownership, 
but much of her case is rooted in other things. “We're saying, as 
African Americans who were taken from these shores hundreds 
of years ago, we also should have the rights to dual citizenship,” 
she says. 

Yet in what may be one of history’s great paradoxes, many na- 
tive Ghanaians regard African Americans as more white than 
black. Africans Americans, especially those with fairer skin, are 
sometimes referred to as obruni by Ghanaians. The term roughly 
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<4 Agriculture represents more than 
a third of Ghana’s GDP and employs 
60% of its workforce 


translates as “white person” or 
“stranger, depending on whom 
you ask. The result is that African 
Americans who would like to 
think of Ghana as home some- 
times get the cold shoulder. The 
government has started a cam- 
paign to get Ghanaians to use the 
term akwaaba anyemi—which 
means “welcome home, brother’— 
when talking to African Amer- 
icans. Just fake the sincerity, in 
other words. (It works in the U.S., 
doesn’t it?) Obetsebi-Lamptey says the new measure isn’t just 
about investment but also about healing old wounds. But not all 
African Americans are so thin skinned. “It is not derogatory. It’s 
more like foreigner,’ says Blanche Agyemang, who owns a bakery 
in Accra. “Wherever you go, unfortunately, you’re going to be a 
foreigner if you’re not a native of that place.” 

Stateside, Ghanaians who have emigrated to America have 
taken up that call. Samuel Akainyah, an art teacher and gallery 
owner, last year pulled together a group of 40 Chicago-area 
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CNN.com’'s new travel feature, 
“Road Warriors,” provides 
business travelers with essential 
advice and top tips to make their 


“road warrior’ travel lives easier. 


com. 


Expert Tips Twice a Month: 
- How to beat jet lag 
- Avoid certain flights 
- Jogging routes 
- Last minute hotel deals 


- Healthy eats 


Go to 


CNN.com/ Travel 


to read Road Warriors 
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A Agyemang left the 
U.S. with her Ghanaian 
husband. In 1990 she 
opened Bake Shop 
Classics in Accra and 
now makes cakes 
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African-American businessmen and -women and took them on a 
10-day trip to Ghana. The group was received by the President and 
the Ghanaian business community and then given a tour of the 
country. “It’s a mutual benefit,” says Akainyah. “We benefit from 
the technology and the investment, and African Americans with 
the entrepreneurial impulse find a fertile market to make money.’ 
Willie Carrington, who accompanied Akainyah on the trip, 
runs Carrington & Carrington Ltd., a firm that specializes in con- 
necting big business with minority executives. When Carrington 
arrived in the Ashanti region, the aristocrats liked him so much 
that they named him the Agona Nkosuohene—developmental 
chief—for the region. When he returned to Chicago, members of 
the local Ghanaian community began vis- 


Black-owned businesses iting Carrington regularly, instructing him 
in the U.S. grew 45% 
from 1997 to 2002 


on how to dress and conduct himself dur- 
ing state functions. 

The rehearsals are more than empty 
ritual. Carrington worked for Arthur 
Andersen for a few years, and his firm has done business with such 
big companies as Boeing and Raytheon. The thought is that 
Carrington would be able to leverage some of his contacts into in- 
vestment in Ghana’s Ashanti region. 

Still, there are moments, says Carrington, when the two 
cultures don’t exactly mesh. When functioning in an official ca- 
pacity, Carrington has a tribal “linguist” on hand who acts as his 
mouthpiece. One day, while entertaining a group of Ghanaian 
friends at his home, Carrington decided to demonstrate his 
grasp of Ashanti traditions. “I told [the linguist] to tell my wife 
to get me a glass of water,” says Carrington, laughing. She was 
sitting next to him. Her answer did not require the assistance 
of linguists. “I learned that you have to know when to be 
Ghanaian and when to be American.” —With reporting by Kwasi Kpodo 
and Adam Graham-Silverman/Accra 
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Every six months, 
80 to 100 sprayers 
apply insecticide to 
the inside walls of 
homes on Bioko 


Marathon 


Fights Malaria 





Why an oil-and-gas giant is especially well suited to tackling a mosquito-borne disease 


BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 


WHAT’S AN OIL COMPANY’S RETURN ON INVESTMENT FOR FIGHTING 
malaria? A lot higher than you’d think. Outside the Middle East, many of 
the world’s reserves of petroleum and natural gas are located in Central 
and Western Africa, where malaria takes a particularly horrific toll. By the 
most conservative estimates, the mosquito-borne disease kills 1 million 
people in Africa each year—most of them children—and it hurts busi- 
nesses by sapping the energy of hundreds of millions of adults. 


So when Marathon Oil decided in 2002 
to expand its natural-gas operations to 


Bioko (pop. 250,000), just off the coast of 


Equatorial Guinea, company managers fo- 
cused their attention on the region's crip- 
pling malaria rate. Marathon concluded 
that protecting only its employees and 
contractors wouldn't be enough. Because 
mosquitoes will bite anybody and Marathon 
expects the island facility to be productive 
for 40 years or more, the company adopted 
a more ambitious goal: it is working with its 
business partner Noble Energy, nonprofit 
organizations and the Equatoguinean gov- 
ernment to stop transmission of the disease 
on the island within five years. 


Together, Marathon and its partners 
developed a comprehensive $12 million 
plan that targeted mosquitoes and called 
for improvements in medical care. Because 
infected mosquitoes tend to bite at night, 
when people are home, an indoor spraying 
program using the pesticide bendiocarb 
was launched to interrupt the cycle of 
transmission. (Small amounts of the chem- 
ical are applied directly to walls where 
mosquitoes like to linger.) At the same 
time, the Ministry of Health of Equatorial 
Guinea introduced the use of artemisinin- 
based combination therapy, the new stan- 
dard of treatment for malaria in the 
underdeveloped world. 
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It’s the first time Marathon (2005 rev- 
enues: $63 billion) has ever undertaken a 
large public-health project, but results 
have so far exceeded expectations. In just 
the first two years, the number of infected 
mosquitoes has fallen 95%, and the num- 
ber of children 2 to 15 years old with ma- 
laria parasites in their blood has dropped 
from 45% to 26%. (The decline in children 
lags that of mosquitoes because it takes a 
while to clear parasites from previous in- 
fections.) And malaria cases among Mara- 
thon personnel have dropped from 20 to 30 
a month to two or three a month. 

The results also reflect the value of 
good data collection and verification—a 
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The number of infected children has dropped from 45% to 26% in two years 


core competency in the oil business that 
translates well in the public-health arena. 
Satellite imagery like that Marathon used to 
site its natural-gas processing complex 
helped determine how the sprayers should 
organize their visits. Teams of Equato- 
guineans collect and test mosquitoes from 
traps in various homes to see where adjust- 
ments need to be made. Information about 
family health, mosquito numbers and geo- 
positional locations is recorded on the spot 
with handheld wireless devices and trans- 
mitted to a centralized location. 

Similarly, and significantly, the govern- 
ment has met the challenge. The Ministry 
of Health spent most of 2004 creating a pa- 
tient registry that allows health officials to 
monitor progress in care and treatment 
across the island. “We wanted to make sure 
we understood if the project was working 


corporate 
responsibility 


A Surveyors collect 
family medical 
history and GPS 
data on handheld 
wireless devices 


To simplify 
treatment, malaria 
drugs, above right, 
are packaged for 
individual use 


<4 Mosquitoes are 
removed froma 
window trap. They 
will be dissected 
and tested later 


> New finger-stick 
tests detect the 
malaria parasite 
quickly, allowing an 
accurate diagnosis 


or not,” says Adel Chaouch, Marathon’s di- 
rector of corporate social responsibility. 

Just as important was technology 
transfer: Marathon officials wanted to be 
certain that the people of Equatorial 
Guinea would eventually be able to run the 
project entirely on their own. Although the 
company turned to Medical Care Devel- 
opment International, a Maryland-based 
nongovernmental organization, to get the 
program up and running, the group kept 
the number of expatriates involved to a 
minimum. “It was a huge training effort,” 
says Dr. Brian Linder, director of health 
services for Marathon. “The idea is to build 
capacity and sustainability, and you can’t 
do that if you hire it all in.” 

The broadly collaborative approach is 
working elsewhere in Africa as well. BHP 
Billiton (2005 revenues: $32 billion), an 
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international petroleum and mining compa- 
ny, joined a similar partnership of business- 
es, charities and government organizations 
to decrease malaria rates in southern Mo- 
zambique, where the conglomerate has an 
aluminum smelter. 

There’s still a lot more to do. Health of- 
ficials believe that using present-day tools 
and know-how could cut the malaria death 
rate in African countries 50%. The Presi- 
dent’s Malaria Initiative, announced by the 
Bush Administration in 2005, has pledged 
$1.2 billion for the effort over the next 
five years. For its part, Marathon helped 
the Equatoguinean government apply for a 
$26 million grant from the Global Fund to 
Fight arps, TB and Malaria to expand the 
campaign to the rest of Equatorial Guinea. 
Clearly it is a good policy for business—and 
even better for people. a 
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All 


The Alhure of 
Over There 


Developing markets can be a bit of a roller 


coaster. But that’s not stopping investors 
from sending billions of dollars abroad 


BY BARBARA KIVIAT 


EMERGING MARKETS HAVE BEEN ALL THE 

rage the past few years, with U.S. investors plowing 

billions of dollars into the far corners of the globe, from Pakistan to Peru. If 
you take a look at how some of those regions have performed, it’s no wonder. 
The iShares MSCI Emerging Markets Index exchange-traded fund (ETF), 
which tracks a basket of stocks from such countries as Taiwan, South Africa, 
Turkey and Poland, is up 89% over the past two years. That trounces the 
S&P 500’s 18% gain. A dip in stocks worldwide this spring shook emerging 


Drive 





markets the hardest—India dropped 29%, 
Egypt 37%—but even that falloff didn’t 
dampen the enthusiasm more than tem- 
porarily. According to AMG Data Services, 
money moved into emerging-market mu- 
tual funds and errs at the rate of $3 billion 
to $5 billion a month in the quarter leading 
up to the correction. Those funds lost mon- 





Technical ability is crucial, but you need determination and mental strength to make it happen. rbs.com 
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ey in the May and June swoon, but by the be- 
ginning of August, they were again taking in 
hundreds of millions of dollars a week. 

It’s hard to paint places as diverse as 
India, Mexico and Thailand with one brush- 
stroke, but the story on emerging markets 
generally goes something like this. As eco- 
nomies in certain countries (China, India) 
take off, others that are rich in natural re- 
sources (Brazil, Chile) get pulled along when 
commodity prices shoot through the roof. 
Meanwhile, as many countries undergo 
structural changes, like floating their curren- 
cies (South Korea, Indonesia), the idea of in- 
vesting in places that come with some pretty 
scary memories (the 1980s Latin American 
debt defaults, the 1997 East Asian financial 
crisis) becomes remarkably more palatable. 

“There is a lot of positive development 
outside of the U.S.,.” says Stuart Schweitzer, 





global investing 





account, which could ultimately weaken 
the dollar, and the idea of diversifying 
overseas becomes even more attractive. 

But some market watchers point out 
that the run-up in emerging markets has 
left stocks pretty darn pricey. The average 
price-to-book ratio for such equities has 
been in the neighborhood of 1.5 to 2 since 
the mid-1990s, says Schweitzer. Today that 
ratio is closer to 2 “We've had a correc- 
tion,” he says, “but they are still expensive 
relative to their own history.” That’s part of 
the reason Schweitzer is currently finding 
more value for his money in developed 
markets like Western Europe. 

Of course, another cheap entry point 
may not be around the corner, so long-term 
investors may want to think less about tim- 
ing and more about diversification. Finan- 
cial planners recommend allocating as 








investment strategist at Citigroup Global 
Wealth Management, looks for macroeco- 
nomic drivers. The big one historically has 
been U.S. monetary policy, and domestic 
interest rates still hold a lot of sway over 
what happens abroad. 

But increasingly other factors, like the 
combination of low wages and high educa 
tion levels in India and the migration of hu- 
man talent to Singapore, determine where 
capital flows. Winter also points out that 
in markets where corporate structure re- 
mains cloudy—China is a prime example- 
investors can more safely tap some of the 
excitement by owning multinationals. “You 
don’t have to buy local stocks to do this,” he 
says. A quarter of Procter & Gamble’s sales 
come from emerging markets, for example, 
and China alone accounts for 14% of rev- 
enues at Anglo-Australian mining giant Rio 


investors can more Safely tap the excitement by owning multinationals 


managing director and global-markets 
strategist at JPMorgan Asset & Wealth 
Management. Add in the specter of tower- 
ing deficits in the U.S. budget and current 


much as 5% to emerging markets but gen- 
erally no more, considering the risk (think 
Nigeria or Venezuela). When culling the 
world markets, Clark Winter, chief global 


Tinto. Buying more-established companies 
may seem less exotic, but for a cautious in- 
vestor, it’s a way to wade into the shallow 
end of the emerging-markets pool. M 
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How are Nissan and Renault positioned in an 
age of slow growth and high-cost fuels? 

Both companies are well positioned in 
front of this evolution because, if we take 
them continent by continent, in North 
America, Nissan has a complete line of 
smaller cars. So if there is a shift, Nissan has 
all the products necessary to absorb this 
shift or contribute to this shift with the 
multiplication of new products in the 
smaller segments: like the Versa, which 
was launched last month; like the renewal 
of the Altima, a very important car, coming 
in October; like the renewal of the Sentra, 
which is another important car. In Europe, 
Renault and Nissan have a very good line- 
up of smaller fuel-efficient cars, so wherev- 
er the market is going, we'll be there. In 
Japan, thanks to our strategy of establish- 
ing cooperation with Suzuki and with 
Mitsubishi, we can have a good supply of 
many cars in order to bring our own con- 
tribution to the market. 


What about developing markets? 
Nissan is growing in China; Renault is 
growing in India, Renault is standing very 
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well in Russia and increasing its capacity 
there. And Nissan will establish a new 
plant in St. Petersburg to be able to sustain 
its growth in Russia. 


Earlier this year, you announced a new 
growth plan for Renault, selling 800,000 
more cars by 2009. That's a lot of growth. 

I know [laughs]. We have a plan behind it. 
We have 24 new products coming in the 
next three years, half of them being an ex- 
tension of a product offer that, today, these 
products don’t exist. We have a big geo- 
graphical expansion with the development 
of our joint venture in India, with the ex- 
pansion of our plan in Russia, with a big 
project that we have in Romania mainly for 
selling to Eastern Europe, and in the 
Middle East and in the ex-Soviet Union 
republics and countries. 


When you look back, what were the biggest 

surprises in forming an alliance with Nissan? 
The big surprise is how much you can 
unlock value by just sharing experience 
and showing existing benchmarks. It’s 
amazing. People will always challenge 
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ceo speaks 


The celebrated 
auto exec says 
benchmarking is 
the key to any 
good alliance 


HE IS EASILY THE MOST SOUGHT 
after automobile executive on the 
planet. Carlos Ghosn, 52, CEO of 
both France’s Renault and Japan’s 
Nissan, recently began discus- 
sions with General Motors about 
another linkup, one designed to 
bring GM out of its tailspin. If any- 
one can do it, the thinking goes, 
it's Ghosn. Before his GM meet- 
ing, Ghosn sat down with TIME’s 
BILL SAPORITO to talk about cars, 
corporate cultures and clashes. 


you on an idea as long as it has not been 
concretized by somebody else. When- 
ever they see somebody is doing better 
than them, and they can measure it, you 
don’t have to spend a lot of time convinc- 
ing them. They'll do it. Second, it’s amaz- 
ing how much people of different 
backgrounds and cultures working to- 
gether can deliver, vs. people of the same 
culture on the same problem. The solu- 
tions are richer, much more innovative 
and often more powerful because they 
are completely thinking out of the box 
and are not determined by any precon- 
ceived ideas, as when you are coming 
from the same culture. 


What's the hardest part of an alliance? 

The amount of resistance and the amount 
of discussion you have to have to convince 
people that diversity is strength, even 
when every single thing around you proves 
differently to you that it’s better. 


How long will it take to make up your mind 
about an alliance with General Motors? 
Not long. g 
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Believe again. 


Now you can believe in a new kind of IT management. Unified and simplified to make your 
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We all know that companies are demanding more from IT — expecting IT to be a strategic 
and competitive advantage. Yet today’s complex IT environments require you to manage 
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A better alternative? Choose an integrated approach to IT management. An approach in 
which software unifies your people, processes and technology to increase efficiency and 
optimization. Only one global software company can do that. CA, formerly known as 


Computer Associates, has focused solely on IT management software for over 30 years 


Our technology vision that makes this promise real is called Enterprise 1T Management, 
or EITM. At its heart is the CA Integration Platform — a common foundation of shared 
services that gives you real-time, dynamic control and flexibility. Its greatest benefit? 
CA software solutions come to you already integrated, and able to integrate with your 


existing technology to optimize your entire IT environment. 


Ultimately, a well-managed IT environment gives you the visibility and control you need 
to manage risk, manage costs, improve service and align IT investments. To learn more 
about how CA and our wide array of partners can help you unify and simplify your IT 


management, visit ca.com/unify 
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People to Watch 
In International 


Business 


Norbert Reithofer » 


CEO, BMW 


BMW overtook Mercede 
industry 
BMW‘: 


-Benz last year as the car 
top-selling premium brand. In keeping with 
imit of 60, production boss 
CEO Helmut Panke on Sept. 1, the 
Bei after Panke’s 60th birthday. Reithofer obviously has 
a tough act to follow, since the company expects to top 
its 2004 Fubar net profit of $2.7 billion. Reithofer has 
been the keeper of BMW's flexible producti 
onsi dare >d a model for the car industry. The former 
head of BMW's South Carolina plant, he is more than 
familiar with the U.S. market, and he has plans to 
are there. The challenge for BMW will be 
not only to make cars that are fun to drive but also to 
increase fuel efficiency, one of the automaker's few 
weak spots, —By Joseph R. Santo 
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Jeffrey Kindler 


CEO, PFIZER 


30sses of pharmaceutical companies tend to have a background in science 
or medicine. Jeffrey Kindler, 51, took a different path to the top of Pfizer, a 
position he won in sed when Pfizer's cote hose him to replace Henry 
McKinnell. A Harvard-educated lawyer, idler represented corporate clients 
from General Electric to McDonald's be in joining Pfizer in 2002. He also did 
a stint as CEO of McDonald's shaky Boston Market restaurant chain 








So what's a corporate lawyer doing atop the world’s largest drug 
company? Saving it in court. The company is facing a flood of legal 
challenges. Among them: drugmaker Novo Nordisk recently claimed patent 
infringements for Pf zer's upcoming inhaled-insulin drug, Exubera, and Pfizer 
is Atte sued over Celebrex, its controversial Cox-2 inhibitor pain medication 
Bc onus points: Kindler knows his way around Washington, which should he 

Pfizer hace ath the regulatory swamp. He has some operations cred too. At 
McDonald's, he led the turnaround of Boston Market 


Of course, shrewd lawyering won't help Pfizer where it matters most 


developing new medicines. Pfizer's biggest product, Lipitor, could lose its 
patent protection within four years. And Wall Street is losing patience with 





the pace of new-drug deve Pfizer's sha 
than 30% since 2001. Former CEO McKinnel a help matters, appearir 
aloof to investor concerns while pocketing mo an $140 m i on durin 
tenure, including a retirement package worth an estimated $83 million 
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S will be critic 


all, paying his salary. —By Daren Fonda 
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Samsung i830 


Global PC Card 
Verizon Wireless 
PC Card 


Wireless connectivity. 
Around town or around the world. 


- GlobalEmail—use the Samsung i830 to access corporate and personal email and attachments in over 50 countries. 


- Global Phone—the Motorola a840 and Samsung a795 let you use one phone with one number so you can talk in the 
US. as well as in over 140 countries worldwide. 


- GlobalAccess—with one domestic Verizon Wireless PC Card and one Global PC Card, give your notebook a high-speed 
wireless data connection here and abroad. 











ontact your business representative or call 1.800.711.8300 for more information 


Subject to Customer or Corporate Agreement, Calling Pian and Global Phone, GlobalEmail and GlobalAccess terms and conditions. Verizon Wireles + CDMA/GSM device with compatible SIM card 
required, See VZGlobal brochure for rates. terms and conditions. Service may be restricted without notice. Coverage limitations, maps & int llong distance rates at verizonwireless.com. 
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—" ~ longer in-flight. 
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WAITING ArWwa 


The best service anticipates your needs. To give you an extra hour of sleep in business class, we welcome you with 
gourmet meals before you fly. It’s part of The Sleeper Service,” allowing you to go straight to sleep in our more comfortable 
flat beds right after takeoff. Our goal is simple: to deliver the best service you could ask for, without you having to ask. Whether 
you're enjoying pre-flight champagne, or more flights when you need them, we think you'll find our business class like no other. 


£ Visit ba.com/clubworld Business class is different on BRITISH AIRWAYS 
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Diving into the Gene Pool 


Think you know your roots? An ancestral-DNA test 
unearthed a few of mine—and some big surprises too 


By CAROLINA A. MIRANDA 





F THEY HELD A CONVENTION FOR RACIAL 
purity, I would never make the guest list. 
Like most other Latin American fami- 


left me with the generic black-eyed and 
olive-skinned look typical of large swaths of 
the world’s population. My father’s family is 
from Peru, my mother’s from Chile. Their 
parents were born and 
reared in South America. 
Beyond that, I know noth- 
ing about my ancestors. 
That was fine by me—un- 
til the new and growing 
industry of personal DNA 
analysis created a need 
I never knew I had. 

Today at least half a 
dozen companies will, for 
about $200 a pop, take 
your spittle, analyze the 
heck out of it and tell you 
who and what you are. 
The tests are popular 
among adoptees, arm- 
chair genealogists and 
high school seniors pray- 
ing that a link to some 
underrepresented ethnic 
group will help get them 
into the Ivies. Already a 
card-carrying minority, I 
thought a test might help 
me figure out a thing or 
two about my forebears— 
and my mixed-up identity. 

So I hit the Internet 
and quickly found a couple of companies 
that looked promising. The first, DNA 
Tribes in Arlington, Va., filled its website 
with glossy shots of ethnic types. The next, 
DNAPrint in Sarasota, Fla., offered a cool 
Flash movie of a rotating double helix. I 
was doubly sold. I ordered a test from each 
and within a couple of days was scraping 
the inside of my cheek with swabs and de- 
positing my cells into prepaid envelopes 
ready to be sent off to the labs. 

Then I set about trying to predict the 
results. On my father’s side, I figured, high 
cheekbones and almond eyes probably 








showed evidence of native-Andean blood. 


| The aquiline profiles and curly hair on my 


mother’s side, on the other hand, are com- 


| mon on Mediterranean shores. My best 
| guess: I was mostly European, a bit of native 
lies, mine is a multiethnic stew that has | 


South American and perhaps a dash of 
Middle Eastern. But like most other people 


who do this sort of thing, I also secretly | 


hoped I would be related to an American 
Indian tribe with a lucrative casino opera- 





tion. Anything that would justify the 
tests on my next expense account. 
Within a few weeks, I received my first 


results, from DNA Tribes. As I had guessed, | 


the genetic indicators showed both 
European and American Indian roots, But 
No. 1 on the list of places I was supposed to 
be from was—to my great surprise—sub- 
Saharan Africa. What’s more, No. 1 on the list 
of the top 10 regional populations with which 
I was most likely to share a piece of genetic 
code was Belorussia, followed closely by 
southeast Poland and Mozambique. 

That’s when I began to wonder whether 





| there had been some kind of DNA mix-up. 
| Fond as I am of stuffed cabbage, Poland 
and Belorussia are not places I had ever 
identified with. The sub-Saharan African 
connection was also puzzling. Any physical 
evidence of black Africa has apparently 
been diluted beyond recognition in my 
murky gene pool. And while heavy traces of 
African blood are not unusual in Latin 
America, they tend to be linked to West 
Africa, where much of the slave trade to the 
Americas originated. Clearly, my ancestors 
got around. 

My mother, when I finally told her 
| about all this, thought I was joking. My fa- 
| ther asked me to ring back during halftime. 
And none of us even want to think about 
how my more persnickety aunts—the ones 
convinced they're descendants of Spanish 
nobility—will react when 
they read about our Afro- 
Polish roots. 

I was in for yet another 
surprise when, a few days lat- 
er, the results from DNAPrint 
came in. The basic elements 
were similar, but the blend 
was different: 71% European, 
26% Native American and 3% 
sub-Saharan African. Beyond 
a few inscrutable charts, there 
was little specific information. 

In fact, there were a lot of 

things the tests didn’t tell 

me. Unlike a pregnancy 
test, with its emphatic 
yes or no, ancestral-DNA 
testing gives you 
only a “statistical 
likelihood” of mem- 
bership in a certain 
group. I don’t know 
how many generations 
ago those ethnicities 
appeared in my family 
tree, nor (without fur- 
ther tests) on which 
side. Moreover, the 
gene test hasn’t been 
invented that can un- 

| ravel the improbable chain of events that 





— 


and American Indians with Poles—ulti- 


working in New York City. 
Did the tests change my view of my- 
self? Not really. I'll still put my check in the 





our genes but in our mind. a 
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connected Belorussians with Mozambicans, ‘ 
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mately to produce me, a Latina living and 6 
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Latino box, imperfect as it is. If the process ; 
proved anything, it’s that we're all a messy : 
amalgam of centuries of mixing and migra- 
tion. True identity, it seems, resides not in 4 
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THE U.S. IS POURING MILLIONS INTO NEW LIE- 
DETECTION TECHNOLOGIES, PEERING INTO MINDS 
IN WAYS THAT COULD MAKE ANYBODY NERVOUS 











By JEFFREY KLUGER and 
COCO MASTERS 





EW THINGS ARE EASIER THAN 

telling a lie, and few things are 

harder than spotting one when it’s 

told to us. We've been trying to 

suss out liars ever since Cain 

fibbed to God about murdering 

Abel. While God was not fooled— 

hearing the blood of Abel crying out from the 

land—the rest of us do not have such divine 
lie-detection gifts. 

But that doesn’t mean we're not trying. 

In the post-9/11 world, where anyone with 

a boarding pass and a piece of carry-on is a 

potential menace, the need is greater than 

ever for law enforcement’s most elusive 

dream: a simple technique that can expose 

a liar as dependably as a blood test can 

identify DNA or a Breathalyzer can nail a 

drunk. Quietly over the past five years, 

Department of Defense agencies and the 





How to 
pot a 





Department of Homeland Security have 
dramatically stepped up the hunt. Though 
the exact figures are concealed in the clas- 
sified “black budget,’ tens of millions to 
hundreds of millions of dollars are believed 
to have been poured into lie-detection 
techniques as diverse as infrared imagers 
to study the eyes, scanners to peer into the 
brain, sensors to spot liars from a distance, 
and analysts trained to scrutinize the 
unconscious facial flutters that often ac- 
company a falsehood. 

At last they may be getting somewhere. 
Next month No Lie MRI of San Diego, a ben- 
eficiary of some of that federal largesse, will 
roll out a brain-scan lie-detection service it 
is marketing to government and industry. 
Another company, Cephos of Pepperell, 
Mass., hopes to follow within a few years. 

Even as those outfits ramp up, however, 
civil libertarians are sounding warnings. It’s 
one thing for airport screeners to peek in- 
side your shoes or squeeze your toothpaste 








tube. It’s another when they pull you aside 
for questioning because you set off alarms 
on some scanning device whose reliability 
could be shaky. And who knows what tech- 
niques are already in use at Guantanamo 
and other extralegal holding pens? 

“First, we need to determine how good 
this science is,’ says Stanford University 
law professor Hank Greely. “Then we must 
decide what it can be used for.” 

For a technology that so many people 
dream of improving, lie detection has been 
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Illustration for TIME by David Plunkert 


advancing at a glacial pace. It was 85 years 
ago that the venerable polygraph was intro- 
duced, and while its results are still not ad- 
missible in most criminal courts, it is at least 
based on a sound premise. Most of us lie 
easily, but we don’t lie well, particularly 
when the truth could land us in hot water, 
Fibbing causes the heart to pound, breath- 
ing to accelerate and sweating to increase, 
and the polygraph measures all those 
things. Sometimes the machine works fine, 
but often the experience of being wired up 








to a piece of gadgetry and asked questions 
by an unfriendly stranger can produce the 
same symptoms as a lie. Moreover, the best 
liars tend to be the least troubled by their 
dissembling and produce the fewest out- 
ward clues. Polygraph advocates like to say 
the technology is 85% to 90% accurate in 
criminal investigations, but just three years 
ago the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences dismissed 
the machines as useless. Says University 
at Buffalo social psychologist Mark Frank: 








“Even the greatest technology used at 
gunpoint is worthless.” 

The inventions that could end the 
polygraph’s long, imperfect run are not yet 
ready for wide use. Some of them, howev- 
er, are getting tantalizingly close. 


MAGNETIC RESONANCE IMAGING 

NO MATTER HOW COOL YOUR BODY IS DURING 
questioning, your mind could still rat you 
out. Brains require blood to operate, and the 
harder they work, the more they need. Many 
regions of the cortex are thought to be re- 
cruited for a lie, but three stand out: the 


| anterior (front) cingulate, which reconciles 
| goals and intentions; the right orbital/ 


interior frontal, which processes the sense 
of reward; and the right middle frontal, 
which helps govern tasks requiring more 
than ordinary thought. Functional mag- 
netic resonance imaging (fMRI) looks for 
such busy, well-oxygenated areas. Get a hit 
in all three zones, and you may have a liar. 
That is what No Lie MRI and Cephos claim 
they can do, with an accuracy of 90% to 93%. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAM 

BLOOD FLOW ISN’T THE ONLY WAY YOUR MIND 
can blow your cover; electrical activity can 
too. Your brain emits signals called event- 
related potentials (ERPs) that can be tracked 
with a high-density electroencephalogram 
(EEG) machine and 128 sensors attached to 
the face and scalp. Telling the truth and then 
a lie can take from 40 to 60 milliseconds 
longer than telling two truths in a row, be- 
cause the brain must shift its data-assembly 
strategies. In theory, if a subject truthfully 
answers a question related to intention (say, 
“Are you traveling to Miami?”) and then an- 
swers a more relevant question about in- 
tention (say, “Do you plan to detonate a 
bomb?”), the ERP patterns might reveal if 
the answer is honest. Psychologists working 
on the technology believe it is 86% accurate. 


EYE SCANS 

THE STRESS THAT CREATES THE CLUES PICKED 
up by polygraphs also boosts blood flow in 
capillaries around the eye. A new applica- 
tion of thermal-imaging technology, called 
periorbital thermography, uses a high- 
resolution camera to detect temperature 
changes as small as .045°F (.025°C). Endo- 
crinologist James Levine of the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., co-authored a paper in 
the journal Nature in 2002 in which he 
claimed a lie-detection accuracy of 73%. 
Investigators at the Department of Defense 
Polygraph Institute (Dopp!) in Fort Jackson, 
S.C., tell TiME they have reached 84%. 
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Scientists at popP!I have also become 
expert at tracking the motion of the eyes. 
When the eye takes in a series of images of 
faces, objects or scenes, it spends less time 
on familiar elements because the brain 
needs less processing to interpret them. 
popp! has developed an infrared camera 
that can track eye movement and an algo- 
rithm that can interpret it, providing clues 
as to whether a suspect recognizes, say, the 
face of a kidnapped child. Tests have report- 
edly achieved an 85% to 92% success rate. 


MICROEXPRESSIONS 

THE BEST POKER PLAYERS SAY TICS AND FLUT- 
ters in an opponent’s face—the so-called 
poker tells—can telegraph when a player is 
bluffing. Scientists agree that the face tells 
tales we may wish it didn’t. San Francisco 
psychologist Paul Ekman has codified 46 
facial movements into more than 10,000 
microexpressions in what he calls the Facial 
Action Coding System (FAcs). He and Frank, 
who helped devise the catalog, say they can 
detect deception with 76% accuracy. Ac- 
cording to Ekman, thousands of people have 
been trained in Facs, including Transpor- 
tation Security Administration personnel. 
While similar behavioral screening has been 
used in British airports for several years, FACS 
is only now being rolled out as a terrorist- 
screening tool in a dozen U.S. airports. 


EACH OF THESE SYSTEMS COMES WITH UN- 
certainties and limitations. Researchers 
working with EEGs, for example, concede 
that not all truths read the same way in the 
brain. A truthful answer about where you 
were born may produce a quicker—seem- 
ingly more honest—signal than an equally 
truthful one about how you spent your last 
birthday. Moreover, your brain and some- 
one else's may not answer the same question 
at the same speed. Each test must thus be 
painstakingly calibrated for each subject. 
Not only is that impractical, but it also in- 
troduces a whole new level of variability— 
like trying to diagnose a fever if all of us had 
a different basal body temperature. 

The shortcomings of fMris may be 
more serious. Physical anomalies such as 
evidence of a stroke or tumor can interfere 
with the scan’s accuracy. And the test is ad- 
ministered in a decidedly unnatural way— 
with the subject lying down inside a giant 
magnet. Since speaking aloud activates re- 
gions of the brain that could swamp lie- 
detection results, subjects are asked yes-or- 
no questions and then instructed to push a 
button to answer. Maybe the brain operates 
the same way with a push-button fib as with 
a verbal one~but maybe it doesn’t. And 








WHERE WE LIE 


The brain works harder when it 


because we all do a certain amount of self- 
censorship—telling white lies to avoid hurt 
feelings, for example—signs of activity in the 
relevant brain regions do not necessarily 
make you a criminal. “All fmrt lie-detection 
studies report findings in parts of the ante- 
rior cingulate” says University of South 
Carolina psychologist Jennifer Vendemia. 
“Well, that’s good because if you don’t have 
activation there, you’re probably dead.” 
And don’t even get critics started on 
the shortcomings of reading faces or heat 
around the eyes. The same honest anxiety 
that can produce false positives on a poly- 








graph can also increase blood flow in the 
periorbital region. Facial analysis is prob- 
lematic, since there’s no way to standardize 
the skills of human analysts, and nobody can 
say for certain if cooler liars give up fewer 
clues than nervous ones. “It’s not as simple 
as a Pinocchio phenomenon,’ says Frank. 

The biggest problems, however, may be 
ethical and constitutional. For now, im- 
proved lie detection is likely to have broad 
public support. But what about when it 
reaches more surreptitiously into our lives? 
Biophysicist Britton Chance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has explored ways to 
use infrared light projected from a distance 
to penetrate the skull, looking for signs of 
stress similar to the ones fmris detect. Both 
that and remote periorbital thermography 
could be used undetectably in airport lines 
to spot high-stress passengers. Whether 
that stress is caused by the bomb you're 
concealing or the fact you’re running late 
can't be known until you’re pulled from 
line, searched and interrogated. 

Several groups have raised questions 
about the new technologies. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union filed Freedom 
of Information requests in June, seeking to 
learn more about lie-detection research the 
government is conducting and whether the 
techniques are already being used in the 
field. This fall a leading—but as yet undis- 
closed—science journal will publish the re- 
sults of a paper it solicited from Stanford’s 
Greely and other legal experts and scientists 
exploring the ethics of lie detection. The au- 
thors are not expected to smile unreserved- 
ly on the science or on the way they believe 
it may already be in use—perhaps, accord- 
ing to some reports, in Iraq. Frank has 
helped train people in facial analysis, but he 
will say only that some of them have been 
sent to work in “regions of interest.” 

Private companies like No Lie MRI face 
legal hurdles too. So young a technology has 
almost no chance of clearing the admissibil- 
ity bar in criminal cases, limiting its value to 
potential customers in law enforcement. 
And the Employee Polygraph Protection 
Act of 1988, which restricts the circum- 
stances under which current or prospective 
employers may use existing lie-detection 
technology, will probably apply to fmRis too. 

For now, the new lie-detection tech- 
niques are likely to remain in the same am- 
biguous ethical holding area as so many 
other privacy issues in the twitchy post-9/11 
years. We'll give up a lot to keep our cities, 
airplanes and children safe. But it’s hard to 
say in the abstract when “a lot” becomes 
“too much.” We can only hope that we'll rec- 
ognize it when it happens. cil 
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Hyundai Tucson is the “Highest Ranked Compact Multi-Activity Vehicle in Initial Quality.” We're going places people never thought possible. 
Like the top of the automotive world. Our most recent milestone is no accident. It’s the result of years of focus, determination, and drive. Not 
to mention lots of rethinking. When you follow a map of excellence, you're bound to pick up a few treasures along the way. HyundaiUSA.com 
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Hyundai Tucson received the lowest number of problems per 100 vehicles among compact multi-activity vehicles in the pr oprietary J.D. Power and Associates 2006 Initial Quatity Study ” Study based on responses trom 
63,607 new-vehicle owners, measuring 251 models, and measures opinions after 90 days of ownership, Proprietary study results are based on experiences and perceptions of owners surveyed in February-April 2006. Your 
experiences may vary. Visit }dpower.com Safety belts should always be worn, Hyundai and Hyundai model names are registered trademarks of Hyundai Motor America. All rights reserved. © 2006 Hyundai Motor America 





SCARRED 


STILL 
DESOLATE 


This section of New 
Orleans’ Lower Ninth 
Ward is a mix of 
demolished houses 
and those still 
awaiting bulldozers, 
Hurricane Katrina 
destroyed some 
353,000 homes 

in the Gulf Coast 
region, casting a 
diaspora of exiles 
across the country. 
More than 113,000 
families still live in 
trailers provided 

by FEMA. 





REVIVAL 


LOOKING FOR 
UPLIFT 


Residents of New 
Orleans’ Seventh 
Ward worship ata 
tent revival in July. 
Some said that 
turning to religion had 
eased their suffering. 
Only 50% of the city’s 
pre-Katrina hospitals, 
23% of child-care 
centers and 17% of 
buses and streetcars 
are running. By 

some estimates, 
about 40% of the 
city’s residents 

have returned. 


Reaching for 
The Lig 
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KATRINA: ONE YEAR LATER 





It’s still so easy to be angry. Last 
August, a single storm swamped and 
choked and nearly killed a major 
American city, as the government 
seemed to abandon its residents. 
The shock and outrage have haunted 
New Orleans, a famously nostalgic 
city that has always lived closely 
with the ghosts of its past. But 
today’s challenge is to look forward, 
not back. Photographer 
Anthony Suau visited 


southeastern Louisiana 





five times over the past 
year to document the 
tribulations and 
occasional triumphs of 





a region struggling to 
rebuild. Meanwhile, new threats 
are always gathering off our shores, 
along our fault lines and across our 
plains. As Amanda Ripley writes in 
her investigation of America’s curious 
and dangerous reluctance to prepare 
for the next disaster (see page 54), 
the question a year after Katrina is 
not who will save us the next time 
but how will we save ourselves. 
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REBUILDING 
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a trailer beside their 
wrecked house. Their 
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in May, a 
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Floods, Tornadoes, 
Hurricanes, Wildfires, 
Earthquakes... 


Why We 
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KATRINA: ONE YEAR LATER 








EVERY JULY THE COUNTRY’S LEADING 
disaster scientists and emergency planners 
gather in Boulder, Colo., for an invitation- 
only workshop. Picture 440 people obsessed 
with the tragic and the safe, people who get 
excited about earthquake “shake maps” 

and righteous about flood insurance. It’s a 
spirited but wonky crowd that is growing 
more melancholy every year. e After 9/11, the 
people at the Boulder conference decried 
the nation’s myopic focus on terrorism. They 
lamented the decline of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). 
And they warned to the point of cliché that a 
major hurricane would destroy New Orleans. 
It was a convention of prophets without any 


Don't Prepare = 


disciples. e This year, perhaps to make the 
farce explicit, the event organizers, from the 
Natural Hazards Center at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, introduced a parlor game. 
They placed a ballot box next to the water 
pitchers and asked everyone to vote: What 
will be the next mega-disaster? A tsunami, an 
earthquake, a pandemic flu? And where will it 
strike? It was an amusing diversion, although 
nota hard question for this lot. e Because the 
real challenge in the U.S. today is not pre- 
dicting catastrophes. That we can do. The 
challenge that apparently lies beyond our 
grasp is to prepare for them. Dennis Mileti 
ran the Natural Hazards Center for 10 years, 


and is the country’s leading expert on how to 


Illustration for TIME by Matt Mahurin 
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warn people so that they will pay attention. Today he is semi- 
retired, but he comes back to the workshop each year to preach his 
gospel. This July, standing before the crowd in a Hawaiian shirt, 
Mileti was direct: “How many citizens must die? How many peo- 
ple do you need to see pounding through their roofs?” Like most 
people there, Mileti was heartbroken by Katrina, and he knows 
he'll be heartbroken again. “We know exactly—exactly—where the 
major disasters will occur,” he told me later. “But individuals 
underperceive risk.” 

Historically, humans get serious about avoiding disasters only 
after one has just smacked them across the face. Well, then, by that 
logic, 2006 should have been a breakthrough year for rational be- 
havior. With the memory of 9/11, the worst terrorist attack in U.S. 
history, still fresh in their minds, Americans watched Katrina, the 
most expensive disaster in U.S. history, on live TV. Anyone who 
didn’t know it before should have learned that bad things can hap- 
pen. And they are made much worse by our own lack of ambition— 
our willful blindness to risk as much as our reluctance to work 
together before everything goes to hell. 
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leen Blanco and the state legislature managed to pass mandatory 
building codes this year. Most states already have such codes. Flori- 
da has had a strict one in place since 2001, and structures built un- 
der it tend to be the ones left standing after a 120 m.p.h. wind rips 
through. We know that for every dollar spent on that kind of basic 
mitigation, society saves an average of $4, according to a 2005 re- 
port by the nonprofit National Institute of Building Sciences. Then 
there’s Mississippi, which, believe it or not, still has no statewide 
building code. Katrina destroyed 68,729 houses there. But this year a 
proposed mandatory code, opposed by many builders, real estate 
lobbyists and homeowners, ended up voluntary. 

At the same time, Mississippi has helped coastal towns develop 
creative plans for rebuilding more intelligently. New Orleans, how- 
ever, still has no central agency or person in charge of rebuilding. 
The city’s planning office is down to nine people, from 24 before 
Katrina, and it really needs 65, according to the American Planning 
Association. And the imperative to rebuild the wetlands that pro- 
tect against storms, much discussed in the weeks after Katrina and 
just as important as the levees, gets less attention every day. Worst 
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Granted, some amount of delusion is probably part of the 
human condition. In A.D. 63, Pompeii was seriously damaged by 
an earthquake, and the locals immediately went to work rebuild- 
ing, in the same spot—until they were buried altogether by a vol- 
cano 16 years later. But a review of the past year in disaster history 
suggests that modern Americans are particularly, mysteriously bad 
at protecting themselves from guaranteed threats. We know more 
than we ever did about the dangers we face. But it turns out that in 
times of crisis, our greatest enemy is rarely the storm, the quake or 
the surge itself. More often, it is ourselves. 


@ A Tour of the American Hazardscape 

SO WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN THE YEAR THAT ae E CARNIVAL 
of negligence on the Gulf Coast? In New Orleans, the Army Corps 
of Engineers has worked day and night—like men bailing a sinking 
ship, literally—to rebuild the bulwarks. They have got the flood 
walls and levees to where they were before Katrina, more or less. 
That’s, er, not enough, we can now say with confidence. But it may 
be all that can be expected from one year of hustle. 

Meanwhile, New Orleans officials have, to their credit, craft- 
eda plan to use buses and trains to evacuate the sick, the disabled 
and the carless before the next big hurricane. The city estimates 
that 15,000 people will need a ride out. However, state officials 
have not yet determined where the trains and buses will take 
everyone. The negotiations with neighboring communities are 
ongoing and difficult. 

More encouraging is the fact that Louisiana Governor Kath- 


ee High 





of all, Mayor Ray Nagin and the city council are still not talking hon- 
estly about the fact that New Orleans will have to occupy a much 
smaller footprint in the future. It simply can’t provide city services 
across its old boundaries, and its old boundaries cannot realistically 
be defended against a major storm anytime soon. 

Here is the reality of New Orleans’ risk profile, present and 
future: Donald Powell, the banker appointed by President George 
W. Bush to run the reconstruction effort, said last December, “The 
Federal Government is committed to building the best levee sys- 
tem known in the world.” As of right now, the Corps plans to spend 
$6 billion to make sure that by 2010, the city will (probably) be 
flooded only once every 100 years. That’s not close to the best in the 
world. The Netherlands has a system designed to protect populat- 
ed areas against anything but a 1-in-10,000-years flood. Alterna- 
tively, the Corps could build 1-in-500-year protection for the city, 
but that would cost about $30 billion, says Ivor van Heerden, 
deputy director of Louisiana State University’s Hurricane Center. 

It may be unfair, but this is the reality New Orleans leaders 
should be talking about. In a TIME poll of 1,000 Americans taken 
this month, 56% said they did not think all of New Orleans should 
be rebuilt if it might flood again. But in New Orleans, a city cut 
through with racial distrust and anger over the Corps’ faulty levees, 
the same conversation is laced with suspicion. There is enough 
high ground in New Orleans for the city to relocate the entire pre- 
Katrina population more safely. The mostly African-American 
Lower Ninth Ward could still exist; it would just need to be smaller. 
But for many locals, rebuilding in the same doomed locations has 
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become a point of pride, of dignity—just the opposite of what it 
should be. Whena planning panel brought in by Nagin’s Bring Back 
New Orleans Commission—comprising 50 specialists in urban and 
post-disaster planning—late last year proposed holding off on rede- 
veloping places that had flooded repeatedly until residents had 
more information, the traumatized population recoiled as one. The 
city council quickly passed a defiant and suicidal resolution: “All 
neighborhoods [should] be included in the timely and simultane- 
ous rebuilding of all New Orleans neighborhoods.” 


@ A National Culture of Unpreparedness 
IN THE 12 MONTHS SINCE KATRINA, THE REST OF THE U.S. HAS NOT 
proved to be a quicker study than the Gulf Coast. There is still no fed- 
eral law requiring state and local officials to plan for the evacuation 
of the sick, elderly, disabled or poor. But in the past few months, 
both houses of Congress triumphantly passed bills that require locals 
to plan for the evacuation of pets. 

In June the Department of Homeland Security (pHs) released 
an unprecedented analysis of state and urban emergency plans 
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around the country, including assessments of evacuation plans and 
command structures. The report concluded that most “cannot be 
characterized as fully adequate, feasible, or acceptable.” Among the 
worst performers: Dallas, New Orleans and Oklahoma City. (The 
best by far was the state of Florida.) 

But it’s not just bureaucrats who are unprepared for calamity. 
Regular people are even less likely to plan ahead. In this month's 
TIME poll, about half of those surveyed said they had personally ex- 
perienced a natural disaster or public emergency. But only 16% 
said they were “very well prepared” for the next one. Of the rest, 
about half explained their lack of preparedness by saying they don’t 
live in a high-risk area. 

In fact, 91% of Americans live in places at a moderate-to-high 
risk of earthquakes, volcanoes, tornadoes, wildfires, hurricanes, 
flooding, high-wind damage or terrorism, according to an estimate 
calculated for TIME by the Hazards and Vulnerability Research Insti- 
tute at the University of South Carolina. But Americans have a ten- 
dency to be die-hard optimists, literally. It is part of what makes the 
country great—and vincible. “There are four stages of denial,” says 
Eric Holdeman, director of emergency management for Seattle's 
King County, which faces a significant earthquake threat. “One is, it 
won't happen. Two is, ifit does happen, it won’t happen to me. Three: 
if it does happen to me, it won't be that bad. And four: if it happens to 
me and it’s bad, there's nothing I can do to stop itanyway.” 

Here's one thing we know: a serious hurricane is due to strike 
New York City, just as one did in 1821 and 1938. Experts predict that 
such a storm would swamp lower Manhattan, Brooklyn and Jersey 





City, N.J., force the evacuation of more than 3 million people and 
cost more than twice as much as Katrina. An insurance-industry risk 
assessment ranked New York City as No. 2 on a list of the worst 
places for a hurricane to strike; Miami came in first. But in a June 
survey measuring the readiness of 4,200 insured homeowners liv- 
ing in hurricane zones, New Yorkers came in second to last. They 
had taken only about a third of eight basic steps to protect them- 
selves from a major storm (such as getting flood insurance or putting 
together a disaster evacuation plan or kit). 

The conventional wisdom after Katrina was that most of the 
people who failed to evacuate were too poor to do so. Buta recent 
survey of more than 2,000 respondents in eight hurricane-prone 
states showed that other forces may also be at play. The survey, led 
by Robert Blendon, professor of health policy and political analysis 
at the Harvard School of Public Health, attempted to determine 
what, if anything, would pry people trom their homes in the face of 
another Katrina. Overall, 33% said they would not leave or were not 
sure whether they would leave if an evacuation order was given. 
But it was homeowners, at 39%, who were particularly stubborn. 
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Lack of funds or transportation does play a role for stay-behinds, 
but according to the poll, a greater consideration is a vague belief 
that their home is built well enough to survive a storm—a justification 
offered by a whopping 68%. 

People cherry-pick the lessons of Katrina to avoid taking action. 
Fifty-four percent of those who say they wouldn't evacuate are wor- 
ried that the roads would be too crowded, and 67% believe shelters 
would be dangerous. That’s understandable, unfortunately. One of 
the most damaging legacies of Katrina might be the TV images of 
looting and the graphic rumors of violence that crystallized our be- 
lief that we turn into savages in a disaster—a notion that is demon- 
strably untrue; after most disasters, including Katrina, the crime 
rate goes down. Ironically, 66% of those surveyed were also confi- 
dent that if they stayed at home, they would eventually be rescued- 
a faith hardly justified by the Katrina experience. Ours is a strange 
culture of irrational distrust—buoyed by irrational optimism. 

Heat waves bring out the same kind of self-delusion. Scott 
Sheridan, professor of geography at Kent State University, has stud- 
ied heat-wave behavior—focusing particularly on seniors, who are 
at special risk in hot weather—in Philadelphia; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Toronto; and Dayton, Ohio. He found that less than half of people 
65 and older abide by heat-emergency recommendations like 
drinking lots of water. Reason: they don’t consider themselves sen- 
iors. “Heat doesn’t bother me much, but I worry about my neigh- 
bors,” said an older respondent. 

That optimism helps explain why construction along the Gulf 
Coast of Mexico and both coasts of Florida continues to boom, even 
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though hurricane season is an annual affair. Keep in mind that dense 
coastal construction is the main reason storms are causing more and 
more damage every year in the U.S. More than 50% of Americans 
live in coastal areas, which means heavy weather increasingly runs 
into people and property. Also, the elimination of wetlands to make 
room for development means there’s less and less of a buffer zone to 
absorb storm surges and mitigate damage. So our biggest problem is 
not the weather but our romantic urge to live near water. 


Wi Trickle-Down Apathy 

WHEN AMERICANS CANNOT BE TRUSTED TO SAVE THEMSELVES, THE 
government does it for them—at least that’s the story of mandatory 
car insurance, seat-belt laws and smoking bans. But when it comes 
to preventing disasters, the rules are different. The message, says 
Paul Farmer, executive director of the American Planning Associa- 
tion, is consistent: “We will help you build where you shouldn't, 
we'll rescue you when things go wrong, and then we'll help you 
rebuild again in the same place.” 

In New Orleans, for example, many people in positions of pow- 
er knew full well that the entire city should not be rebuilt after 
Katrina. They were quietly counting on the Federal Government to 
play the heavy. FEMA was expected to release new building rules for 
the first time since 1984. The rules would determine which areas 
and structures the Federal Government would 





ONE YEAR LATER 


preparing for all kinds of disasters, not just terrorist attacks. But he 
does not soft-sell the challenge ahead. “Frankly, the American 
public doesn’t do well with being told what not to do,” he says. With 
reason: before James Lee Witt became FEMA director under Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton, he was county judge in Yell County, Ark. In 1983 
he made the mistake of trying to get the county to participate in the 
national flood-insurance program. “I almost got cremated by farm- 
ers. [They were] saying, ‘Ain’t no way in hell I’m going to let the Fed- 
eral Government tell me where I can build a barn,” he says. 

If the feds want something to change, they have to suggest it— 
nicely. After the 1993 floods in the Midwest, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under Witt’s direction, managed to do something rare: it 
offered to buy out flood-prone properties to prevent repeat disas- 
ters. Several communities accepted, and the government, in part- 
nership with the state, bought back 25,000 properties. The thou- 
sands of acres left behind were converted into wetlands, which act 
like a sponge in storms. In 1995 the floods came again. “And guess 
what?” says Witt. “We never spent one dime on responding. No- 
body lost everything they worked for.” 

Today relations between the different levels of government are 
at a low point. The natural tensions of a federal system have been 
exacerbated by an Administration that distrusts government even 
more than the average voter does. President Bush did not want to 

establish DHs to begin with. When he was pres- 


insure against floods. Everything else would be Ben anyway, he created a department 


lost, and the feds would be the perfect scape- 
goats. In April FEMA released its new guidelines. 
Butinstead of banning development in areas that 
are extremely likely to flood again, FEMA blinked. 
The major new requirement was that some hous- 
es be built 3 ft. off the ground—even though Kat- 
rina flooded up to 20 ft. in some neighborhoods. 

Nationwide, only 20% of American homes at 
risk for floods are covered by flood insurance. 
Private insurers largely refuse to offer it because 
floods are such a sure thing. In certain flood- 
prone areas, the Federal Government requires 
people to buy policies from the government’s Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Program to get a mortgage loan. But the pro- 
gram has never worked even remotely as insurance should. It has 
never priced people out of living in insanely risky areas. Instead, too 
few places are included in the must-insure category, and premiums 
are keptartificially low. This year, despite brave talk about finally fix- 
ing the program, Congress caved in to short-sighted constituents 
and real estate interests and failed to make major changes. 

It may not be reassuring to hear that America’s handicaps in 
this area are as old as the country itself. A federal system like ours is 
not built to plan for—or respond to—massive disasters, concedes 
George Foresman, the country’s new Under Secretary for Pre- 
paredness. “Everything we're trying to do goes counter to how the 
Founding Fathers designed the system,” he says, sitting in his office 
on the DHs campus in Washington, surrounded by pie charts docu- 
menting what needs fixing. Unlike other, more centralized govern- 
ments, ours cannot easily force states or companies to act. And when 
the feds try to demand changes anyway, state and local officials bris- 
tle at the interference. Like teenagers, we resent paternalism—until 
we're in trouble. Then we expect to be taken care of. 

Before he was appointed by President Bush to the new, post- 
Katrina preparedness job, Foresman spent more than 22 years in 
emergency-management in Virginia. His hiring in December was 
one of the few bright spots of the past 12 months, say veteran emer- 
gency planners who know him. He understands the importance of 


Despite Katrina, 
most Americans 


believe their 
homes will 


endure a storm 
Es (even though the Federal Government has 


weak in leadership, autonomy and funding. 

So although Dus has received an unprece- 
dented amount of money for emergency man- 
agement, it’s a fraction of what most security ex- 
perts think is necessary. And most of the money 
has gone toward counterterrorism. While some 
counterterrorism equipment can be useful in 
other kinds of disasters, the money cannot be 
used to pay the salaries of state and local employ- 
ees. That would violate an ideological position 
against making the Federal Government bigger 


grown under the Bush Administration through 
other outlays, like military and education spending). So $18 billion 
has gone out to states and cities, but most of it has been spent on 
shiny equipment like haz-mat suits and X-ray machines—even in 
cities that desperately need police and firefighters instead. Only 
20% has gone to planning and training, which Foresman himself 
admits is not enough. 

At the close of the Boulder workshop this year, Kathleen Tier- 
ney, head of the Natural Hazards Center, stood up to say, “We as 
human societies have yet to understand ... that nature doesn’t 
care. And for that reason, we must care.” She was quoting herself 
intentionally. She had said the same thing the year before, seven 
weeks before Katrina. As she spoke, her voice rose: “Here we 
stand one year later. Where is the political will to protect lives 
and property?” 

Then Tierney announced the hotly anticipated results of the 
Next Big One contest. There were some outliers. One person pre- 
dicted that a gamma-ray flare would kill 90% of the earth’s species. 
That is what is known in the disaster community as a hilarious 
joke. But the winner, with 32% of the votes, was once again a hurri- 
cane. After all, eight of the 10 costliest disasters in U.S. history have 
been hurricanes, This time, most of the hurricane voters predicted 
that the storm would devastate the East Coast, including New York 
City. History has left us all the clues we need. Now we wait for the 
heartbreak. —With reporting by Jeffrey Kluger/New York 
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John Mark Karr’s confession that he killed 
JonBenet Ramsey is as confounding as her murder 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


CONFESSIONS ARE 
supposed to clinch a 
case. And then there 
are confessions like 
the one that John 
Mark Karr made last 
week in connection 
with the murder of 
JonBenet Ramsey. 
Ten years ago, the 6-year-old beauty queen’s 
terrible death and weirdly captivating life— 
the hair, the costumes, the come-hither 
poses—became the stuff of national obses- 
sion at the very moment the O.J. Simpson 
story was going stale. It even promised, like 
the Simpson case, to be a family affair, be- 
cause from the first, suspicion fell on John 
and Patsy Ramsey, JonBenet’s parents. But 
the killer was never identified, the trails all 
went cold, and the story faded. This June, 
Patsy died of ovarian cancer. 

Then suddenly there was Karr, saying 
he was the one. Or sort of saying it. At the 
press conference in Bangkok at which Thai 
officials announced his arrest, he described 





| that on the day of the murder, he picked up 





his role in the crime with an odd circum- | 


locution. “I was with JonBenet when she 
died,” he said. Detached, tentative, com- 
posed sometimes to the point of affectless, 
he added that the killing was “an acci- 
dent’~a strange way to describe the death 
of a girl who suffered a massive blow to the 
head and was strangled with a cord. When 
he hesitated before answering certain ques- 
tions, you wondered whether it was to con- 


° sult his memories or his fantasies. 
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Immediately, questions about his credi- 
bility started to mount. Thai authorities say 
he told them he had drugged JonBenet. If he 
had, why did her autopsy find no evidence 





of drugs? Karr also reportedly told police | 
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JonBenet from school. Not possible: she was 
killed during Christmas vacation. Strangest 
of all, Karr’s ex-wife Lara says that during 
the Christmas season of 1996, the time 
of JonBenet’s death, Karr was with her in 
Alabama. 

All the same, police and prosecutors in 
Boulder, Colo., where JonBenet died, must 
have had significant evidence to persuade 
a Colorado judge to issue the warrant 
for Karr’s arrest. “There is a fairly lengthy 
sealed warrant,” says L. Lin Wood, the 
Ramsey-family attorney. “[Boulder County 
district attorney} Mary Lacy believes she’s 


got the guy.” Investigators say privately that | 


Karr knows things about JonBenet’s death 


that only the killer could know. And then | 


there was the tantalizing detail reported last 
week by the Rocky Mountain News that in- 
vestigators in Lacy’s office were in contact 
with a high school classmate of Karr’s. What 
they want is a yearbook signed by Karr with 
an inscription that includes the phrase 
“Though, deep in the future, maybe I shall 
be the conqueror.’ Could those last four 
words explain one of the enduring myster- 
ies of the JonBenet ransom note, which 
ends with the baffling initials S.B.T.C.? 

The trail that led police to Karr began 
with an anonymous e-mail he sent four 
years ago to Michael Tracey, a journalism 
professor at the University of Colorado who 
has produced three documentaries about 
the case—films that had piqued Karr’s 
interest. In time there would be hundreds 


| of e-mails, which Tracey would eventually 


show to Boulder County prosecutors, who 
were sufficiently intrigued to reinvigorate 
their investigation. Earlier this year, not 
long before Patsy Ramsey’s death, one of 
the investigators even posed as her online 
to engage Karr in a series of e-mail ex- 








changes. When Karr began asking to meet 
with “Patricia,” investigators asked the real 
Mrs. Ramsey whether she would meet him. 
She agreed but was soon too ill to do it. 

So who is the real Karr? Until he was 12, 
he lived with his parents in Atlanta. Then, for 
reasons the family has not made public, he 
was sent to live with his grandparents in 
Hamilton, Ala. He attended high school 
there but dropped out in 1983, in the fall of 
his senior year. Not long after, he met and 
married 13-year-old Quientana Shotts. Their 
union was annulled in 1985 after Shotts filed 
a complaint alleging that Karr had forced 


| her to wed him through “intimidation and 


fear.” Four years later, he married again. This 
time his bride, Lara Knutson, was 16. By 
1996, Karr was a student at Bevill State 
Community College in Hamilton, Ala., and 
was working in Marion County as a substi- 
tute teacher. But in November of that year, 
he was removed from the county’s roster of 
substitutes after complaints by parents about 
his behavior in class. JonBenet was killed the 
following month. 

Short-lived jobs are a theme of Karr’s 
résumé. In the spring of 2000, while study- 


| ing early-childhood education at the Uni- 
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versity of North Alabama, Karr became a 
student teacher at the Kilby Professional 
Laboratory School. But school administra- 
tors soon called him in to discuss com- 
plaints about his behavior with fifth-grade 
girls. Karr failed to show for the meeting. 
Shortly thereafter, he dropped out of North 
Alabama, just weeks before graduation. 

By July of that year, Karr had moved 
to Petaluma, Calif., the city that had been 
gripped by the 1993 abduction and murder 
of 12-year-old Polly Klaas. According to his 
brother Nate, by that time Karr was work- 
ing on a book about men who commit sex 
crimes against young girls and was pre- 
occupied with the murders of Klaas and 
Ramsey. Karr and his family had moved to 
California so that he could take a job as a 
teaching assistant at a Catholic elementary 
school in San Francisco. That job too lasted 
only a few weeks, although school officials 


say he left of his own accord. Eventually | 


MYSTERY MAN: 
During a press 
conference, 
Karr said he 
loved the girl 


school officials that it was investigating 
Karr for possession of child pornography. A 
few weeks later, he was arrested. 

For Karr, that was a turning point. He 
spent five months in jail. His wife took their 


| three sons and began divorce proceedings. 


Two months later, when he failed to show up 
for a court appearance, a warrant was issued 
for his arrest. Karr spent the next five years 
on the run in Europe, Central America and 
Asia, working as a teacher wherever he 
could and eventually landing in Bangkok. 
When police moved in last week, he was liv- 
ing in a shabby ninth-floor hotel room. He 
had just started yet another job, as a second- 
grade teacher. 

After Karr is returned to the U.S. this 
week, prosecutors will move to run tests 


| to see whether his DNA matches samples 


found under JonBenet’s fingernails and in 


| her underwear. If they match, all the ques- 


he found work in Petaluma as a substitute | 


teacher. But four months later, the Napa 


County Sheriff’s Department informed | 


Read the latest developments in the Ramsey 
case at 


tions about his credibility will drop to the 
floor. If they don’t, the murder of JonBenet 
Ramsey will go back into the unsolved- 
mystery file. And so will the story of John 
Mark Karr. —Reported by Greg Fulton/Atlanta, 
Rita Healy/Boulder, Simon Montlake/Bangkok 
and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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Telling Untruths 


f it turns out that John Mark Karr 

didn't kill JonBenet Ramsey, he 

won't be the first to confess 

voluntarily to a crime he didn’t 
commit. The motivation for these 
phony admissions, says criminologist 
Jim Fisher, author of Fall Guys: False 
Confessions and the Politics of 
Murder, can be “mental illness or 
extreme guilt over another crime, or 
they're just yearning for the attention 
a big case brings, the chance to be in 
the history books.” 

That quest for notoriety has fueled 
legions of false confessions to high- 
profile crimes. After Charles Lind- 
bergh’s infant was kidnapped and 
murdered in 1932, more than 200 
people stepped up to say they were 
the culprit. Over the years, 500 or so 
have confessed to Hollywood's 1947 
“Black Dahlia” slaying. 

Others may lie for more practical 
reasons. In 1965, when handyman 
Albert DeSalvo told police he was the 
Boston Strangler, he confessed to hav- 
ing brutally murdered 13 women. Some 
experts now suspect that DeSalvo, who 
at the time was in custody on lesser 
charges, hoped the lavish claims would 
bolster his rep in prison and save him 
from execution via an insanity plea. 

Convicted arsonist Ottis Elwood 
Toole twice confessed to abducting 
Adam Walsh, 6, whose 1981 dis- 
appearance inspired his father John's 
advocacy for missing children. But 
Toole also twice recanted. Some 
believe he wanted to cash in on book 
and film deals. —By Kathleen Kingsbury 
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in Hopewell, N. J., between 8 and 10 p. m. 
on Tuesday, March 1, 1932. 


DESCRIPTION: 
Age, 20 months Hair, biond, curty 
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FRANZEN 
LEARNED 
TO STOP 
WORRYING 
(SORT OF) 


A new memoir gives us the hilarious, excruciating 
life story of the man who wrote The Corrections 





By LEV GROSSMAN 
SAN JOSE 
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for an owl. He got a tip off the 
Internet about an owl living ina 
particular tree in this particular 
park in sunny San Jose, Calif. Now we are star- 
ing at the tree with binoculars from a distance 
of about 20 ft. Is the ow! not home? Is it using 
some owl camouflage power on us? Is this even 


| most any book I’ve ever read, and which almost 


JONATHAN FRANZEN IS LOOKING | 


the right tree? In the past hour Franzen, 47, | 


who's a pretty hard-core bird watcher, has al- 


ready spotted California quail, some towhees, a | 
| derful and supremely personal new memoir 


scrub jay, a flicker and a few acorn woodpeck- 
ers. So far no owl, though. 

Bird watching isn’t actually Franzen’s main 
gig. You probably know him as the author of the 


huge 2001 best seller The Corrections, a sym- | 


phony of Midwestern, middle-class mental suf- 
fering that conveys depression and anxiety 
more entertainingly and eas than al- 


Pisiterale for TIME by Jamie Tanaka 
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instantly made him the premier literary novel- 
ist in his age bracket. You might also possibly re- 
member Franzen as the man who rather too 
honestly expressed his ambivalence over being 
chosen for Oprah Winfrey's book club, prompt- 
ing Winfrey to honestly, unambivalently re- 
scind her invitation to come on her show. 

So who is this cheerful, good-natured, 
owl-spotting nature boy? And what has he 
done with Jonathan Franzen? He's not the 
same tortured genius who wrote The Cor- 
rections. Success has changed him. He's a 
slightly different kind of genius now. His won- 


The Discomfort Zone (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
195 pages) offers a few clues as to why. 
Franzen grew up nerdy and nervous in a 
small, comfortable town in Missouri called 
Webster Groves. Here are a few things that 
young Jonathan was afraid of, according to The 


| Discomfort Zone: asp insomnia, fish hooks, 








EASY WRITER: Success 
has helped the author 
shed fears that plagued 
him as a child 


BO ORK S 





school dances, hardball, heights, bees, uri- 
nals, puberty, music teachers, dogs, the 
school cafeteria, censure, older teenagers, 
jellyfish, locker rooms, boomerangs, popular 
girls,” and most ofall, “my parents.” When he 
wasn't afraid, Franzen was embarrassed. 
Here’s another list citing reasons why the 
boy Franzen wasn’t popular. “I had a large 
vocabulary, a giddily squeaking voice, 
horn-rimmed glasses, poor arm strength, 
too-obvious approval from my teachers, irre- 
sistible urges to shout unfunny puns, a near 
eidetic acquaintance with J.R.R. Tolkien, a 
big chemistry lab in my basement, a pen- 
chant for intimately insulting any unfamiliar 
girl unwise enough to speak to me, and so on.” 

In places The Discomfort Zone 
reads like outtakes from a Judy 
Blume young-adult novel. On a 
church retreat, a girl caught Franzen 
cheating at cards and thereafter ad- 
dressed him as “Cheater.” He once 
publicly confused the words mas- 
turbation and menstruation. For a 
high school speech class, he brought 
in his stuffed Kanga and Roo toys to 
illustrate his talk about Australian 
wildlife. “It’s like, if 1 were making a 
list of things that I don’t want to talk 
about and don’t want to write about 
publicly, these would be at the top of 
it,’ Franzen says. “That's the organ- 
izing principle: precisely the things 
that I think are least suitable for 
public consumption are the ones 
that I wanted to find a way to write 
about publicly, and to try to forgive 
myself for, by making myself a 
laughable figure.” 

He certainly found a way. If it were pos- 
sible to calculate the frequency of mots 
justes in a piece of prose, Franzen’s ranking 
would be through the roof. He puts up 
Updikean numbers. His writer’s eye picks 
out the “chevroned metal floor” of a merry- 
go-round, and a man with a ponytail “as 
thick as a pony’s tail.” A cheap space heater 
is “a wattage hog with a stertorous fan and a 
grinning orange mouth.” The California 
towhee, one of his favorite birds, is like “a 
friend whose energy and optimism had es- 
caped the confines of a single body to ani- 
mate roadsides and backyards across 
thousands of square miles.” 

Though not everybody loves Franzen. 
After he got labeled a snob in the Oprahgate 
affair (and Winfrey had moved onto em- 
bracing and then birching James Frey—is 
this a pattern of abuse?), Harper's magazine 
published a long cover story by the writer 
Ben Marcus accusing Franzen of betraying 
the cause of difficult, experimental writing 








in favor of mere popular storytelling— 
essentially, of not being enough of a snob. 
It’s like the guy can’t win. “I'd done him a 
number of favors, done nice things for him,” 
Franzen says of Marcus. “My real feeling 
about it is that the article was so silly in so 
many ways, I just didn’t want to engage 
with it. I didn’t want to dignify it.” 

The story of The Discomfort Zone is 
largely the story of Franzen shedding his 
fears, or at least learning to live with them. 
And the success of The Corrections has been 
a big part of that. “I really hit the jackpot,” 
he says, sounding as if he’s still freshly re- 
lieved. “I wrote the book that I wanted to 


WONDER BOY: 
A portrait of 
the artist, 
with horn- 
rims, in 1973 
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6¢ It’s always 
embarrassing to 
confront just how 
clueless you were. 99 


write, and then—which couldn't be counted 
on—it got a tremendous amount of atten- 
tion. So that burning feeling of being un- 
recognized for what I felt myself to be is 
momentarily alleviated.” 

The new, less fearful Franzen is a less 
tightly wound Franzen. After The Correc- 
tions, he got cable and developed what he 
calls “a Law & Order problem of significant 
dimensions.” He stopped hunching his 
shoulders. He took up bird watching. “I 
spent whole days doing that, which would 
have been inconceivable, first 20 years out 
of college,” he says. “To do something just 
for fun, for a whole day, on a weekday? That 








was totally new.’ Although based in Man- 
hattan, he and his girlfriend spend part of 
the summer near San Jose, Calif. Basically, 
he’s happy for the first time in his life. He has 
even made a truce with his old nemesis: 
next month O magazine will run a two-page 
spread on The Discomfort Zone. “I'm not 
sure all is forgiven.” He thinks about it and 
chuckles. “But maybe it is.” 

Franzen is also working on a new nov- 
el. It’s poor form to grill a writer about a 
work in progress, but I do it anyway, and he 
throws me a few cryptic crumbs. “The deep 
ecologists like to say that nature bats last,” 
he says. “Whenever anyone is trying to say, 

mankind is smarter than nature ... 
we are of nature. And nature does 
therefore always bat last.” So some- 
thing political? “Certainly that’s 
another thing I’ve been doing over 
the past five years. Being upset over 
the state of American politics.” 

He’s not completely cured. In 
conversation Franzen is still a little 
anxious and nerdy, and he throws in 
monster 30-second pauses while he 
agonizes—literally, he looks as if he’s 
in agony—over precisely what word 
to say. He still wears horn-rims. He 
asks several times if he’s being inter- 
esting. He can’t resist throwing out 
weird little factoids that have ad- 
hered to his sticky, hyper-retentive 
mind (according to Franzen, 43% of 
Subaru owners are Republicans; 
every person in the continental U.S. 
lives within one mile of an owl; 

scrub jays kill an estimated 100 mil- 
lion songbirds a year in California alone). 
And writing is still a struggle. He works in 
a darkened room, with earplugs, noise- 
canceling headphones and something 
called pink noise (it’s like white noise but 
with more bass) playing in the background. 
“You think, my God, I’ve been writing for 20 
or 25 years, I ought to recognize in half a day 
when I’m on the wrong track,” he says rue- 
fully. “You wonder how on earth you ever 
wrote anything that didn’t suck.” 

You can cut down on fear and embar- 
rassment and disappointment, but you can 
never quite go cold turkey. “The double 
bind, the problem of consciousness mixed 
with nothingness, never goes away,’ Fran- 
zen writes in The Discomfort Zone. And he 
never does find that owl. But somehow it 
doesn’t really bother him. “Much of bird 
watching is about disappointment,” he 
says. “Part of the appeal is that really, more 
often than not, you don’t see what you're 
looking for. The great pursuits are more 
about failure than about success.” 5 
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TERMINATOR OF 

_ ENDEARMENT: 
Arnold intrigues 
the author 





Dude, Where's My State? 


A transplanted New Yorker tries to make sense of 


Arnold, Arianna and other exotic Californian fauna 


HER NERVES JANGLED BY | 
Sept. 11, her husband tempted 
by a schmancy new job, New 
Yorker Amy Wilentz pulled up 
stakes and moved across the 


She lavishes extra fascination on Arnold 
Schwarzenegger: man, meme, Governor, 
bodybuilder, robot assassin—a man who 
cannot pronounce the letter r even though 
there’s one in California and three in his 





country to Los Angeles. What 
she knew of California was largely derived 
from Beach Boys lyrics. What she found “felt 
a lot like the Third World”: a state beset by 


fires, floods, earthquakes, energy shortages, | 


debt and political crisis. “I had arrived in 
L.A. hoping to avoid catastrophe; Wilentz 
writes in her new book, I Feel Earthquakes 
More Often Than They Happen (Simon & 
Schuster; 322 pages), “only to find that I was 
living in its capital.” 

That is what happens when one coast 
rolls over in bed and stares, shocked and re- 


morseful, at exactly whom it has been shar- | 
ing a continent with all these years. Wilentz | 
is horrified by her new home state, but she’s | 


also mesmerized by it, and she sets out to 
get to the bottom of what makes California 
Californian. She parties with Arianna 
Huffington, lunches with Warren Beatty and 
does yoga next to Nicole Kidman. She stud- 
ies with nutty mystics in Big Sur. She rents 
out her house as a film location. She visits 
California's failed desert communities and 
explores its complex water-management 
system. (She can get a little wonky at times— 
“Water flow is measured in acre-feet ..:”) 





name, It still boggles her that a celebrity can 


| trade an actor's fame for a politician’s popu- 


larity and have it be accepted as legal ten- 
der, one for one. Schwarzenegger’s sheer 
blankness interests Wilentz too. “He's a 
pure narcissist,” she writes. “Contentless, 
and in this way highly appropriate to his 
times.” 

But spot-on as it usually is, and amusing 
as it almost always is, Wilentz’s book is miss- 
ing something. Maybe looking for complex- 
ity in a man as simple as Schwarzenegger is 
just quixotic. Maybe it’s the Governator 
himself—she never does get an interview 
with him. Maybe it’s just that too many of 
the clichés about California are so familiar. 
Is it worth being told again that Hollywood 
is out of touch, rich people are phony, and 
the state is overrun with wacky spiritual 
advisers? There’s something unfocused 
and Californian about I Feel Earthquakes, 
which made me keep referring to the front 
flap to be reminded of what, exactly, the 
book is supposed to be about. It’s pleasant 
enough, but as Gertrude Stein said of her 
hometown (it was Oakland, Calif.), “There’s 
no there there.” —By Lev Grossman 
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MODERN 
ROMANCE 
LIKE MANY 
young jazz 
singers nowadays, Dobson, 
26, is trying for a mellow 
pop-jazz groove a la Norah 
Jones. Her plangent, almost 
vibrato-free voice rides over 
a mélange of island rhythms, 
bossa nova and folky 
acoustics, mostly in new 
songs she has co-written. 
They go down as easily as 
frozen margaritas, never 
more beguilingly than when 
she slips in scat syllables like 
“dit-doo, die-yah-da-doo” in 
Four Leaf Clover, or simply 
“ooh-ooh-ooh, ooh-ooh-ooh” 
in Cold to Colder, 





DEAR MR. 
SINATRA 
YET ANOTHER 
2 Frank Sinatra 
tribute? Yes, but on this one, 
singer-guitarist Pizzarelli 
makes no attempt to evoke 
the master’s sound or 
mannerisms. A good thing 
too, since his light, cool voice 
carries little of Sinatra’s 
sensuality and swagger. 
Resourcefully backed by the 
Clayton-Hamilton Jazz 
Orchestra (at times cut down 
to nifty combos), Pizzarelli is 
at his best in hip readings of 
the insouciant Yes Sir, That’s 
My Baby, the wistful If 1 Had 
You and even the trademark 
Ring a Ding Ding. 




















JAZZ 
SINGERS 
WORTH A 
LISTEN 


Need to cool down in the dog days? 
Take a taste of these refreshing stylists 


MYTHOLOGIES 
JAZZ MUSI- 
cians have 
taken inspira- 
tion from the classics before, 
but surely songwriter-singer- 
pianist Barber is the first to 
base a song cycle on Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. Her 
Pygmalion is sweetly yearning, 
her Persephone sexy over a 
Latin beat. In the hard-edged 
Whiteworld/Oedipus, the 
Greek King is an arrogant 
white imperialist in the Third 
World. These intricate, 
ruminative works are a long 
way from the blues in B flat— 
and they’re worth the stretch. 





DR. JOHN, THE 
New Orleans 
character 
extraordi- 
naire, sings what are billed as 


| the songs of Johnny Mercer. 
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Actually they’re mostly other 


| composers’ tunes with lyrics 


by Mercer—and there's the rub. 
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BEGUILING: Dobson slips scat 


syllables into a mellow groove 








TURNED 

TO BLUE 

IT’S BEEN A 
long career 
for the polished Wilson, whose 
first albums appeared in the 
1960s, and she faces that truth 
head-on in such numbers as 
These Golden Years and I 
Don't Remember Ever Growing 
Up. Shorter breathed these 
days, she can still summon a 
warm, rich sound and vividly 
tell a song’s story. With a big 
band behind her in Taking a 
Chance on Love, she also 
shows there's plenty of fire in 
her autumnal mood. 


HALF THE 
PERFECT 
WORLD 

THE FORMULA 





| is unchanged from Peyroux’s 
| previous albums: a few chug- 


ging, countrified originals, a 
French café song and the rest 
standards and contemporary 


| folk-rock. But who's complain- 


MERCERNARY | 


Dr, John is a master of the funky | 


mumble, his vowels brayed 
and bent, his consonants miss- 
ing in action, Still, these R&B- 
flavored, gutbucket tracks 
catch the Mercer spirit if not 
always the letters. Concedes 
Dr. John in an original: “For 
better or worser,/ I ain't no 
Johnny Mercer.” But he'll do. 





ing? One might wish Peyroux 
would go full throttle more 
often, but there’s no arguing 
with her sly, teasing rhythm on 
originals like I’m All Right or 

the aching conviction she 

brings to ballads like Joni 
Mitchell’s River (a duet with 

k.d. lang). If this is sameness, + 
let's have more of it. 
—By Christopher Porterfield 
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Judith DeVries is faculty founder and instructor at St. Leonard's Adult High School, which helps ex-offenders earn high school diplomas, She's using her 
research in experiential learning to ensure her school’s programs give every student the second chance they need. Learn more at WaldenU.edu. 


“Everybody deserves 
a chance to change’ 


‘Judith DeVries, Walden Ph.D. in Education student 
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advance their careers. And the greater good. For more 
information about our master’s or Ph.D. degree 


programs, visit our Web site or call 866-925-3362. 





Click” Walden Stories” to watch a video about 
how Judith DeVries helps give ex-offenders hope 
by helping them earn their high school diplomas. 
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THE SPORTS- 
DRINK WARS 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





WHEN I BEGAN TRAINING LAST YEAR FOR MY FIRST 
marathon, my running partner Dave Freedholm, 
an experienced amateur distance runner, impressed 
on me the need to vigilantly avoid dehydration. 

His drink of choice was Accelerade. Like Gatorade, 
the original sports drink, it’s packed with sugars 
and sodium to provide energy and replace the 
electrolytes depleted in sweat. But it also contains 
protein, which he said would help my muscles 
repair themselves more quickly after the punishing 
training runs he took me on. 


Sure enough, | 
never felt much pain 
until after the marathon 
itself, and even then I 
recovered within a 
couple of days (aside 
from a foot injury, but 
that’s another story). My 
anecdotal report isn’t 
scientific, but legitimate 
research has consistently 
confirmed the muscle- 
repairing properties of 
protein consumed just 
after exercise. 

Two new studies add 
some real science to the 
topic. Unfortunately, 
they contradict each 
other. One, appear- 
inginthejournal | 
Medicine & 
Science in Sports 
& Exercise, 
compared a 
Gatorade-like 
drink with one 
similar to Accel- 
erade, as well 
as with an 





artificially sweetened 


placebo. The conclusion: 


added protein might 
indeed help muscle 
recovery, but it does 
nothing to aid athletic 
performance. The other, 


| appearing in the 


A GROWING THIRST 





In 1976 just 25,000 Americans 
finished a marathon. By last year that 
number had jumped to 432,000 
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International Journal of 
Sport Nutrition and 
Exercise Metabolism, 
looked not at perfor- 
mance but at hydration— 
how much of what you 
drink stays in your body. 
And in that study Accel- 
erade came out on top. 
That may not come 
as much of a surprise, 
considering that the 
studies were funded, 
respectively, by the 
companies that make 
Gatorade and Accel- 
erade. Both articles 
seem reasonably sound 
as far as they go—and 
being published in real 
journals puts them a cut 
above the usual in-house 
publicity stunt. But in 
some ways, they don’t go 
very far. For one thing, 
they're much too small— 
just 13 subjects in one 
case and 10 in the 
other—to be considered 


































definitive. And both 
claim to be double- 
blind—a good thing in a 
research study, since it 
means that neither the 
testers nor the subjects 
are told who's getting 
which drug (or in this 
case, which drink) at any 
given time. But if you 
have ever tasted Gator- 
ade and Accelerade, you 


| might wonder whether 


Dueling studies 
prove Gatorade is 
best ... ormaybe 
it’s Accelerade... 


the athletes could really 
have been fooled. It’s 
not clear whether that 
knowledge could 
influence either perfor- 
mance or fluid reten- 
tion, of course, but 


| stranger things have 
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happened. 

What’s most 
noteworthy here is that 
both studies acknowl- 
edge that for serious 
athletes, sports drinks 
are significantly better 
than water. In addition to 
supplying energy and 
replenishing electrolytes, 
Gatorade and Accelerade 
deliver more fluid to 
dried-out cells than 
plain water does. The 


| Sport Nutrition study 


says Accelerade beats 
Gatorade on that score 
by 15%—important if 
youre an élite athlete, 
maybe, but for most 
of us, not a crucial 
difference. Also, Accel- 
erade is a bit more 
expensive and, in my 
opinion, not quite as 
tasty as Gatorade, which 
I sometimes drink 
just because I like 
the flavor. 
Nevertheless, I'll 
probably stick with 
Accelerade for exercise. 
It has the carbs and 
sodium I need, and 
given the choice of 
hurting more the next 
day or hurting less— 
well, pain has never 
appealed to me 
that much. Dave 
and I will be 
running the 
Baltimore, Md., 
half-marathon 
in October, 
by the way. 
If you’re 
there, 
cheer 
us on, w 


Sales of sports drinks and energy bars in 
the U.S. topped $6 billion in 2005. Best- 
seller Gatorade has a 79% market share 


Sources: Road Running Information Center 
Mintel international Group; Bloomberg.com 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 
AN ITALIAN CHEF TO GET 
CREATIVE WITH BERTOLLI* 
TOMATO & BASIL SAUCE. 


GRILLED PIZZA MARGHERITA 
Prep Time: 5 minutes 
Cook Time: 10 minutes 


1 cup Bertolli® Tomato & Basil Sauce 
12-inch prebaked pizza crust 

4 oz. fresh mozzarella cheese, thinly 
sliced 

Bertolli” Extra Virgin Olive Oil 
Chopped fresh basil leaves 


Preheat grill. 


Evenly spread Sauce on pizza crust, 
then top with cheese. Close cover 

and grill over medium heat, rotating 
occasionally, 10 minutes, or until sauce 
is hot and cheese is melted. Drizzle 
with Olive Oil, sprinkle with basil and 


serve immediately. 
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CUPCAKE NATION 


By JOEL STEIN 


THERE’S NOTHING INHERENTLY WRONG WITH THE CUPCAKE. 
Just like there’s nothing inherently wrong in the Koran. But our 
society’s twisting of the cupcake’s role has become a sickness. 
They've paved the local bakery and put upa $3 cupcake store. 
Notonly has the cupcake specialty boutique spread like a con- 
tagion to nearly every major city in the country, but nearlya 
dozen cupcake-recipe books have come out in the past two 
years, which is particularly amazing when you consider that, 





not counting dye, there are 
only about seven ingredients 
inacupcake. 

Patient zero was Mag- 
nolia, a tiny, retro bakery in 
New York City’s West Vil- 


These are scary 
times. That's when 
people crave 
comfort food 





lage, which, in 1996, had <— ee 


\/ 


some extra batter and made 
a dozen cupcakes. Soon 

















same price as cupcakes,” she 
says of what artisanal bak- 
eries have discovered is the 
most profitable dessert not 
made by Hostess. But Myers 
also loves being transported 
to her childhood via the 
American madeleine. She 
not only buys cupcakes but 
also bakes them on week- 


| ends for her little sister. 


Candace Nelson, who 
co-owns Sprinkles with her 
husband, opened a second 
Los Angeles location last 
week and plans to go 
national. “These are scary 
times. That’s when people 
crave comfort food,” says the 
former investment banker. 
“That’s why I went into the 

cupcake business. I’m in 
this little cupcake bub- 


Magnolia had to institute a ble where everyone is 
limit on cupcakes per cus- WN S> bY, smiling ear to ear.” 
tomer. Then Sarah Jessica That’s what bugs 
Parker, who lived nearby, ss AR at on me about cupcakes: 
put her local phenomenon A Sa —______ they’re fake happi- 
on Sex and the City, leading ness, wrought in 
tour buses to stop there. At ee. Wonka unfood col- 
the admittedly delicious 45: al ors. They appeal to 
Sprinkles in Los Angeles, the same unadventur- 
which Oprah declared her ui | \ \) ous instincts that drive 
favorite cupcake after get- adults to read Harry Potter 
ting a box from Barbra and watch Finding Nemo 
Streisand, the lineon week- | lemisthatinthe without a kid in the room. 
ends is more than half an yuppie-under-40 set, there They're small and safe, and 
hour long. Which, yes, is are no other desserts, Justa so people convince them- 
longer thanittakestobakea | constantweighingandcom- | selves that they can’t have 
cupcake, paring and blogging about that many calories. They are 
I totally getit. As a kid, the nation’s cupcakeries, as the dessert ofa civilization in 
my heart pumped in antici- if they were the Goldberg decline. The worst partis, I 
pation ofaclassmate’s birth- | Variations. want a cupcake right now 
day and the inevitable ar- To my shock, Michelle but bad. i 


rival of that wide, low pink 
box. I'd pick away at the 
frosted top, then collect the 
remaining pure cake in both 
hands, eating out of my 
palms like a crazed bird ona 
sugar high. And when no 
one was looking, I'd shove 
the paper in my mouth and 
chew it like cupcake gum. 
Even now I like an occa- 
sional chai latte-flavored 
Sprinkles cupcake, justas I 
appreciate a great burger or 
mac and cheese. The prob- 


Myers—who trained at Le 
Cordon Bleu in Paris, runs 
the patisserie Boule in 
Los Angeles and 

makes some of the 

best canelés and 
Parisian macaroons 

in the U.S.—ap- 

proves of cupcake 
mania. “It crossed 

our minds that we 

puta lot of expensive 
ingredients and skilled 
technique into making 
canelés, and they’re the 


tes 
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half the size! 


The optical breakthrough that now fits 


in your pocket. 


Zz A re you tired 
a of lugging 
/ ¢ 3 times as powerful BEING 
| as most binoculars around bulky 
binoculars on 


* Compact-about half 
the size of most 
binoculars 


* Great for sporting 
events, bird watch- 
| ing, races, air shows 












| 
hikes or to sports 
events? Are your 
current binocu- 

lars too big to fit 


and more. in your purse for 
¢ Can be used with the theater? Have 
sunglasses you just skipped 


* Only 12.5 oz 
¢ Affordable 


on buying binoc- 
ulars because 
they are too 


expensive? 


Binoculars are always useful if you're a 
bird watcher or sports enthusiast, but many 
for sale are big, bulky and lack any impres- 
sive features despite their high prices. 


We have the answer. Introducing optical 
technology that brings everything closer in 
a smaller package. The Carson SuperZoom 
compact binoculars are some of the smallest 
on the market, and they still include all the 
features you'll want and need. You never 
know where or when you may want them to 
take a closer look at the natural world. With 
excellent zoom capabilities, they clear up 
distant objects and prevent eyestrain. 


From this view... 






For fastest Service, call toll-free 24 hours 


Three times more powerful 
than most binoculars—at 





Even with 
their small size, 
you won't have to 
compromise on mag- 
nification and clarity. 
The SuperZoom binoculars 
feature high performance prisms 
and ruby coated lenses that provide 
unsurpassed infrared and ultra-violet pro- 
tection. The coated lenses were developed 
using expert optic technology to produce 
exceptionally sharp, high-contrast images. 
Our binoculars have the capacity to allow 
you to view objects at 20x magnification 
and then zoom-in for pinpoint accuracy. 
The center focus knob and independent 
right diopter adjustment offers maximum 
focusing capability, all without ever losing 
sight of the object you are viewing. With its 
one-touch zoom lever and sure grip finish 
on the body, you'll never miss seeing the 
action clearly again with our binoculars. 
The binoculars also come with a tripod 
adapter for ultra-still viewing. The designers 
thought of everything. You can even roll 
down the comfort eyecups so you can view 
through your binoculars while wearing sun- 
glasses. Complete with protective case with 
belt loop and a worry-free neck strap, you'll 
take them everywhere. 


...to this! 


eee 






We can also accept your check by phone. 


High-performance optical 
technology for today’s 
on-the-go consumer. 


If weight, size, eyestrain, or risk of 
loss are preventing you from taking your 
binoculars with you when you want them, 
Carson SuperZoom compact binoculars 
are the answer. And, with this special direct 
offer, they're an exceptional value you just 
can’t miss. They come with the manufac- | 
turer’s lifetime limited warranty and our 
30-day money-back guarantee; if you're 
not completely satisfied, simply return 
the binoculars for the full purchase price. 


Call now to take advantage of our 
special direct offer. 

Carson SuperZoom Binoculars 

Three payments of $49.” + S&H. 


Promotional Code 10CSBo1-08 
Please mention this when you call. 


Toll-Free 24 hours a day 
1-800-222-4106 


To order by mail, please call for details. 





1410! Southcross Drive W. 
Dept. 10CSB0! -08 
Burnsville, Minnesota $5337 
www.nextten.com 
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YET ANOTHER 
CUTTING-EDGE ROLE 


Playing a barber might seem 
a tame choice for JOHNNY 
DEPP. But not when it's 
Sweeney Todd. Depp and di- 
rector Tim Burton—who pre- 
viously teamed up on Edward 
Scissorhands and last year's 
Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory—are reuniting fora 
movie version of the Stephen 
Sondheim musical about the 
murderous London barber 
who shaves his clients a little 








By BARBARA KIVIAT 
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Here's a test of celebrity 
status: Do people show 
up to watch you sweep a 
street? BOY GEORGE, 
the '80s pop icon, was 
mobbed last week when 
he performed community 
service in New York City 
his sentence for lying to 
police about a phony 
break-in (a cocaine 
possession charge was 
dropped). At first, George 
balked, but he seemed to 
get into it during his five 
days behind the broom 
and even floated the idea 
of a benefit for the city’s 
street cleaners. And, yes 
people did turn out to see 
the Karma Chameleon 

at work in a sanitation 
worker's vest 


ma, 


too closely. Depp, who will do iTS ONE MORE HOLLYWOOD ENDING 


his own singing, popped by 
the Broadway revival earlier This sounds familiar. Two great-looking people make a movie. Soon after, one 
of them calls it quits on a marriage. Gossip—and gossip magazines—follow. 
No, we're not talking Brad, Jen and Angelina. That's so last year. This time 
out, it’s KATE HUDSON and her rock-star husband CHRIS ROBINSON, who 
announced last week that they had split after six years of matrimony and one 
baby boy, now 2%. The gossipiest of the gossip mags pin the blame on Hud- 
son's You, Me and Dupree co-star Owen Wilson. Their publicists insist that 
Hudson and Wilson are just good friends. 


this year and chatted with 
Michael Cerveris, the Tony- 
nominated thesp who plays 
Sweeney. The part is grueling, 
Cerveris says, but “we know 
Johnny Depp is very good with 
scissors. Razors shouldn't be 
a problem.” 





Doing what comes naturally, Macy Gray sings and sashays her way through 





the film Idlewild, a musical set in the 1930s but with a hip-hop beat. 


It looks as if you had a good time 
making this film. | had a blast. We 
would all hang out on the set, even 
if we didn’t have a scene, because it 
was such a fun vibe. 

Any trouble getting into your role as 
a female pimp? No, it came natural 
to me [laughs]. I have an aunt who 
has the same spirit as Taffy, my 
character, so I modeled it after her. 
Is your aunt a madam? No, but she 
could be. She’s pretty wild. 

Last fall, you started the M. Gray 
Music Academy as an after-school 
arts-education program for kids in 
L.A. Are you teaching there? No, 
but I did a workshop on style and 
image where I took the students 
shopping and showed them how 


to choose outfits to perform in. 

You realize this has reality show 
written all over it, right? We definitely 
have a lot of drama going on over 
there, so it’s a good thought. 

You've also got a new CD on the way. 
Did you choose the title Big because 
you think it will be? It’s definitely 
going to be huge. But the title is 
more about the big changes that 
were going on in my life. Before, I 
just cared about the moment. Now I 
want to do things that sustain me. 
After being in movies with Denzel 
Washington and Terrence Howard, you 
must be hoping for a role where you 
get the guy in the end. I’m writing a 
love story, and in it I’m gonna get 
the guy. —By Sonja Steptoe 
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ISTORY HAS NO RECORD OF GROVER CLEVELAND AND 

Grover Cleveland ever sitting down together. That’s 

odd, since the two Presidents occupied the Oval Office 

just four years apart—Cleveland from 1885 to 1889, and 
Cleveland following him there in 1893. Had it not been for 
the four years Benjamin Harrison served as President between 
them, the country could have transitioned from one Cleveland 
to the other without even changing the monogrammed bath- 
robe in the White House residence. 

Had Cleveland and Cleveland ever spoken, it would have 
been a decidedly one-way conversation, since they were the 
same man. But you wouldn't 
know it from American his- 
| tory books. Right there in the 
great march of Presidents, 
from Washington at No. 1 to 
Bush at 43, is Cleveland 
clocking in at 22 and then 
again—like a presidential 
whack-a-mole—at 24. We're 
a country with 43 Presidents, 
but only 42 men have held 
the job. The two President 
Bushes affectionately refer 
to each other by the nick- 
names 41 and 43, but the 
fact is, they're really 40 and 42. 

It was last week’s coverage of the 
controversy concerning the planet Pluto that brought 
Cleveland to mind (and, no, not because of his physique; that 
was Taft). Much the way 19th century pundits no doubt fought 
over which numeral to assign the inconveniently nonconsecu- 
tive Cleveland, astronomers have spent the past few years de- 
bating whether or not Pluto is in fact a planet or whether new 
findings place it in a family of smaller, humbler objects. The 
problem is more complex than just firing a planet and downsiz- 
ing the solar system from nine to eight. If you keep your defini- 
tions loose enough to retain Pluto, then you have to award the 
planet label to at least three similar objects in our solar system. 
Think Congress gets into a slapfest over the problem of immi- 
grant workers? That's civil compared with astronomers’ cat- 
fights over immigrant worlds. 

So let’s be clear: Pluto has to go. Clean out your locker, turn 
in your playbook and go see the coach. Oh, and on your way 
out, tell the other walk-ons and wannabes that the roster is 
frozen. We're sticking with the original eight. 

There’s sound scientific reason to return the solar system to 
what it was before Pluto the poseur was discovered in 1930. True 
planets form in roughly the equatorial plane of the sun, occupy- 




















Jeffrey Kluger 


Get Pluto out of Here! 


Why it’s not a planet, Europe is no continent and W. isn’t “43” 


ing specific, permanent orbits. That’s not Pluto. It is a tiny 
joyrider from the rubble stream surrounding the solar system 
that broke free and orbits the sun in a tilted, elongated orbit. 

But astronomers don't see things so simply. Instead, they’ve 
appointed a committee that met in Paris in June and July and 
drafted a proposed solution that defines a planet by shape, cen- 
ter of orbital gravity and more. Committees and clarity don’t go 
together, and the proposal is just what critics feared: science as 
tax code, with the cosmos codified in such elaborate ways that, 
never mind nine planets, we could end up with dozens. 

It’s this kind of overthinking that leads not just to the 
cosmic sloppiness of a crowded so- 
lar system but also to the existential 
absurdity of counting Cleveland 
twice. You don’t have to be a stick- 
ler to want to heed the dictum of 
William of Ockham, the 14th 

century monk who famously 
declared, “Things should not 
be multiplied unnecessarily,” 
which is how they said “Less 
is more” back then. So in 
honor of Ockham, let’s dis- 
pense with a few other stub- 
born, definitional problems 
once and for all. 

Europe: you're not a conti- 
nent; you've never been a con- 

tinent. I know, it would be galling if a 
raw cowboy island like Australia retained its glittery Continent 
label while you were downgraded to Midsize Peninsula of 
Western Asia. But hello? Look at a map. Besides, these days 
you've got the euro, which is currently trading at about a buck 
thirty against the dollar. Don't be greedy. 

Y: a vowel? Please. Y gets plenty of work as a consonant 
without having to moonlight in a job it wasn’t designed for. 
Someone needs to show some guts and either change the 
spelling of problem words (what’s wrong with fli, cri, cript?) or 
relax the rule about every word having to have at least one vow- 
el in it. Either way is fine, but the whole “sometimes y” thing 
has always smelled like a dodge. 

Panda: raccoon or bear? Seems the lesser known red panda 
has a scrap of raccoon in him, which has thrown the whole pan- 
da clan into question. I say split the difference: go with bears for 
the white ones, raccoons for the red ones, and do it quick. (These 
are biologists we're dealing with, not astronomers. Give them 
too much time, and they'll start dissecting things.) And if we 
ever find yet another type of panda out there, just call it Grover 
Cleveland. There are plenty of those to go around. |] 
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If reading a menu 
is like taking an eye test... 





...don’t give in to reading glasses. 
Experience Bausch & Lomb PureVision 
Multi-Focal contact lenses. 


Your vision has changed. So should your contact lens. Bausch & Lomb has 
perfected a vision correction technology that virtually eliminates the need 
for reading glasses. PureVision Multi-Focal contact lenses will let you see 
clearly near, far and at every distance in between. Visit purevision.com for 
a free trial certificate and ask your eye care professional if PureVision 
Multi-Focal is right for you. 


Reading Intermediate 
Zone ~ / lone 


> 





Distance te eS. . 
Zone 3 Bausch & Lomb 
Multi-Focal lenses correct vision PureVision’ 
at every focal distance. Multi Focal 


Contact Lenses 


2006 Bausch & Lomb incorporated. 
D/T™ denote trademarks of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated. 












A a Oe business puts matketing 
and engineering on the same page. 


Ready to work together? Across departments, companies, even continents? Collaboration is the key to 
success, and a people-ready business knows it. It gives them a backbone of easy-to-use software and 

solutions designed to work in concert: Microsoft® software. Not just e-mail, but project management 
software, team collaboration sites, and fully integrated systems and data. People united by information 
are people united. Microsoft. Software for the people-ready business!” microsoft.com/peopleready 


Your potential. Our passion.” 
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